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To him that hath shall be given, 
especially if he, like the Rev. Dr. S. F. 


‘Smith, have the happy thought come 


to him of writing just the hymn a 
nation is going to use forever. All 
the better for him, too, if, at the time 
of writing, he is almost unconscious 
of having made a success. The story 
of the hymn, “ America,” has been 
often told. But it was retold the 
other day in Boston in conditions 
which must have been as near to sat- 
isfaction as can be well conceived. 


The City of the Puritans came to- 


gether to rejoice with the venerable 
poet and to express to him their ap- 
preciation of the happy thought that 
came to him one chilly day when he 
was a theological student at Andover. 
Mr. Lowell Mason, and we wonder 
whether our churches know how 
much they owe to him also, had plac- 
ed in this student’s hands some Ger- 
man song-books, such as were used 
in that fatherland to cultivate patri- 
otic feeling among the school chil- 
dren. On that day of 1832, he glanc- 
ed over the list and noted one tune 
that struck his fancy. He picked up 
some waste papers and jotted down 
in about a half-hour some verses to 
suit the tune. He thought little of 
what he had composed; laid them in 
his portfolio with some similar effu- 
sions. Not long after, he placed this 
piece, with a few others, in Mr. Ma- 
son’s hand. On the next Fourth of 
July, listening to some exercises of 
children at Park-street church, he 
discovered tbat the patriotic waif 


had been made a part of the program. 


Many more than sixty years have 
gone by since then, and on how 
many programs that waif has had its 
place! No wonder that the children 
in Music Hall cheered the author to 
the echo, and that Governor and 
Grand Army men and old friends 
spoke to his heart. When a man 
does a right, good thing, he never 
knows how good it is going to be. 
But this is a case where a man has 


| lived long enough to begin, at least, | 


to know. That moment of inspira- 
tion on a dismal winter day was a 


moment worth living. 


After one has come to the clear 
conclusion that the Pentateuch was 
made up in the way which now is 80 
largely maintained—on the basis of 
three or four different documents, 
and those documents edited or re-ed- 
ited by some otherwise unknown per- 
son several hundred years after the 
events narrated; and after the defects 
in the different documents have been 
shown, and the blundering of the 
editorship also—it becomes rather 
difficult to be asked, What, then, did 
Moses really accomplish? This is 
the point at which even Professor 
Harper finds himself hard bestead. 
He does go on to say, Moses formu- 
lated the decalogue and the covenant 
code; he passed judgment on many 
early stories which were current, and 
purified them; and he furnished the 
foundation on which the Mosaic leg- 
islation, the monarchy and the pro- 
phetical system were after his time 
built. But how do we know s0 
much as this except on the ground 
of the very documents’ which 
have been examined so sharply? It 
is hardly to be wondered at that men 
like Dr. Howard Osgood, and certain- 
ly not like Dr. McGarvey, should 
make Professor Harper's position ap- 
pear precarious. It never looks well 
to be sitting on a limb after one has 
been sawing it off. Still, if this be 
all of Moses that the limb left by 
criticism will bear, let us be thankful 
for somuch. But when the next and 
more radical neighbor comes along 
and asks, Are you quite sure that the 
attenuated evidence of history author- 
izes you to guarantee to us even this 
remnant of the great Hebrew, it is to 
be hoped that the President of the 
University of Chicago will be able to 
make assurance doubly sure. Moses 
is really too great an ideal that one 
should be easily reconciled to seeing 
him disappear out of our actual world. 
It sometimes seems as if we could spare 
this whole generation of critics rath- 
er than him. But, then, perhaps they 
are his discoverers, and the new 
Moses is better than the old. 


In the report of a sermon by 
Bishop Whipple, preached some 
years ago, he represented George Pea- 
body as saying that he did not know 


until the Bishop told him that it was 
Christ's dying command to eat and 


drink the bread and wine in remem- 


% 


brance of lim. Before. that he 
thought that in the Lord’s Supper 


| Christians testified their Christianity 


to the world. He added that the 
benefactor, who was then at White 
Sulphur Springs, Va., immediately 
left so as to be present in his 
mother’s church the next Sunday at 
Georgetowa, Mass. Not quite all 
‘this sounds quite probable, seeing 
that Mr. Peabody must have read 
and heard hundreds of times just 
what the Master did request, or 
hardly needed a Bishop to make if 
plain. Nevertheless the story at 
least lays the emphasis where it 
ought to be in this matter—not to 
show that we who sit at the supper 
are Christians, but to accept the 
invitation and perpetuate the grate- 
ful memory of Him who laid down 
his life for us; not to exhibit our- 
selves, but to “show His death till 
He come.” Why should so many 
people, reared the faith and 
adhering to it in their convictions, 
and depending upon it for their 
eternal life, have so much reluctance 
to say “Thanks” by this simple 
service, and why should not the 
thanks in the mouth of the rest of 
us mean more and better service ? 


It i is to be hoped that the time will 
never come when Abraham Lincoln 
will cease to be historical. But if it 
be the marvelous that breeds sus- 
picion, that great figure of our cen- 
tury and of our country gives mark- 
ed occasion for passing into a myth. 
What an incredible personality he 
was! Read over that lavish collec- 
tion of testimonies and reminiscences 
which were printed in the Lincoln 


member that this impossible man 
actually lived in the very generation 
which has hardly passed away. This 
cannot be doubted. For we live in 
an age of attested documents and of 
scientific investigation. Even the 
historical critics themselves are flesh 
and blood of to-day, whose fathers 
or brothers battled under the great 
President, whose mothers perhaps 
shared in some act of wonderful kind- 
ness at his hands. But were it not 
for this chance of his to have lived 
in this critical time, he might easily 
pass as a creature of patriotic im- 
agination, too extraordinary to be a 
genuine product of the American 
soil and of these prosaic years. 


‘At the church ‘gervice in Athens, 
Sunday before Lent, there were pres- 
ent four men to one woman, and yet 


number of the Independent, and re-t 


the Sunday was a noisy masquerade 
day.—Dr. Kalopathakes, who has 
so long labored as a Protestant for 
his countrymen, whose wife is an 
American, takes some pleasure in the 
fact. that their daughter is the first 
jady to practice medicine in Greece. 
Joseph Cook did not strike far 
from the center of the nail when he 


said that if he were a liduor-dealer 


or theater-manager he should de- 
mand the right to carry on his busi- 
ness seven days in the week as the 
newspapers do.——The evangelist, 
A. B. Earle, whom older people in 
California will remember, died March 
29th in Newton, Mass. In connec- 
tion with meetings held by him he 
preached 21,900 sermons, and 160,- 
000 persons were moved to take a de- 
cided stand on the Lord’s side —— 
Rev. Isaac Pierson, twenty years mis-. 
sionary in China, suggests a plan by 
which missionaries should have op- 
portunity to nominate corporate mem- 
bers of the American Board. But it 
is associations of churches rather 
than of ministers who make nomina- 
tions at home. Very likely the Jap- 
anese churches would be willing to 
nominate = us.— We have in Sec- 
retary Strong’s notice of the late 
Treasurer Ward this idea of the true 
Puritan: Strict with himself, charita- 
ble toward others. That is not the 
type we read of in the current story. 
—— Dr. McGarvey of Lexington, 
Tenn., who is &@ most pronounced 
critic of the critics, has amused him- 
self in showing, by the processes of 
the high art, that Professor Harper’s 
lectures on “Genesis” must have been 
a compilation of at least four different 
documents.—— It is said that the 
belief in the speedy reign of anti- 
christ is prevalent in Russia, and that 
murder and suicide are common in 
order to escape it. We hope that it 
is a piece of slander, done to justify 
the persecution of the Stundists. As 
for anti-christ, he is quite lively 
enough now. As the death of Dr. 
Gordon removed astrong man among 
the Northern Baptists, so the death 
of Dr. Broadus removes another from 
among the Southern Baptists. 


— 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry Kingman of 
Tung Cho, Peking, and Mrs. H. T. 
Bostwick and daughter of Tientsin, 
of the Nurth China Mission of the 
American Board, arrived in this port 
on Saturday last. Owing to a few 
cases of smallpox on board the pass- 
engers are still in quarantine. Re- 


lease is expected on Friday. 
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Gonununicati Ons, 


A LONE SERVICE AS INDIAN AGENT. 
( Concluded.) | 


Another mode of effort was now 


adopted. A missionary among these 
Indians said: “I am not bound by 

red tape, if the Agents are. I can 
write to any one I please without be- 
ing snubbed for it, be that man ever 
so high in office. The Board of In- 
dian Commissioners is selected to 
represent the religious bodies in the 
Indian work. I will see what can be 
done through them. Accordingly, 
the matter was carried before the 
Congregational Association of Ore- 
gon and Washington, and a commit- 
tee of the most influential men in 
that body was appointed to assist in 
the matter. The American Mission- 
ary Association was asked to lend its 
influence in the same line. Long let- 
ters were written to the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners. It has been 
often said that it is cheaper to feed 
the Indians than to fight them. But 
those in authority were asked the 
question, “Why do either?” Why 
not give them patents to their land, 
and let them earn their own living? 
White men had told the Indians that 
they never would receive these pa- 
tents, but would be finally removed. 
“Tam not going to work to clear 
land for some white man to own,” 
said more than one Indian, and left 
his allotment and the reservation to 
procure land elsewhere, either by 
purchase or homestead. These and 
other arguments were used, and at 
last there came a letter from Hon. D. 
H. Jerome, a member of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, saying that 
he had been appointed one of a 
committee by that Board in regard 
to Indian lands, and that they had 
determined to secure the patents, or 
know why they could not be obtain- 
ed. With this was a request for a 
description of the lands for which 
patents were desired, and the per- 
sons to whom they were to be given. 
This was turned over to Agent Eells, 
who quickly furnished the desired 
information. But the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners found that they 
had no easy. task on'their hands. But 
they and others worked, and at last 
certificates of allotment, not patents, 
were received which simply said that 
each Indian could have his allotment 
as long as he should livé on it. 


- Agent Eelle was sadly disappointed 


when such papers arrived. “The 
mountain labored and brought forth 
a mouse,” said he. But they proved 
to be better than at first seemed. 
The courts held that they were quite 
valuable, and they were stepping- 
stones to the patents, which came 
after a few years more of urging. 


Next followed the passage of the 
Dawes bill in 1887. “This has been 
called the Indian emancipation act, 
as it frees those who accept it from 
the shackles of the reservation sys- 
tem,” says the last report of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, and 
makes them citizens of the United 
States, subject to law, and entitles 
to equal rights with all other citizens. 
Mr. Eells did not work for this idea 
of immediate Indian citizenship, as 
he thought it to be rather premature, 
although in time he knew it would 
follow lands in severalty and Indian 
education. Still it is the result of 
his long work for the patents to the 
lands for the Indians. 

Now a very different state of af- 
fairs exists. Said the acting Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to Stand- 
_ ing Buffalo, in an interview with him 
at Washington, D. C., May 10, 1894: 


“You say you want to work for the 
good of your people. If you will do 
what I tell you to do, that is the best 
way we can help your people. You 
cannot help your people by complain- 
ing and trying to stop them from ad- 
vancement. You have tried to stop 
them from taking their lands in sev- 
eralty, and in that you are not help- 
ing your people, for they are going to 
take their land in severalty, and so 
are you, and if you don’t, we are go- 
ing to give it to youanyhow. When 
we send an agent down there to do 
certain things, and to allot lands to 
your people, and you go against 
these agents and go among your peo- 
ple and try to prejudice them against 
the Indian office, and then come here 
begging, you cannot expect any sym- 
pathy. : 

The Washington (D.C.) Post of 
December 29, 1894, says: “One of 
the best informed men in the Indian 
service is Captain Thomas P. Smith, 
who, both as an Indian Agent, and 
more recently as an inspector, has 
studied the problem of the redskin 
race in the most practical fashion. 
[More recently he has been appoint- 
ed Assistant Indian Commissioner. | 
At the Wormley last evening, Cap- 
tain Smith said: ‘A spirit of progress 
is undoubtedly at work among the 
tribes, and I think the most healthy 
indication of this is a growing dis- 
position among them to dissolve the 
tribal relations and agree to the al- 
lotment of their lands in severalty. 
When general consent to this plan 
has been obtained, a great step in 
the right direction has been made. 
It is the only way of civilization, and 
the brightest of their men have come 
to see it.’” | | 

The last report of the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners says: “Thus 
far 13,625 patents have been issued.” 

When these f are taken into 
consideration, it will be seen that a 
great change in the whole Indian 
policy has taken place, and that the 
workers among the Indians of Puget 
Sound have had no inconsiderable 
influence in shaping the present 
policy. 

Very much might be said in other 
lines, as those of education and re- 
ligion and industry, but not in the 
present article. M. E. 


CRITICS AND CRITICS. 


BY REV. E. D. WEAGE. 


One of the ministerial diversions is 
watching the work of Biblical critics. 
The way in which they pull down, 
construct, reconstruct, kill and make 
alive again is one of the intellectual 
marvels of thecentury. Really, there 
is a vast deal of amusement to be 
gotten out of watching the process. 
It is all very sober if one takes it so- 
berly and thinks the foundations of 
his faith in danger; but, after all, the 
world has stood the process for some 
time, and seems likely to stand it for 
some time longer. God seems to save 
men now about as he did in the days 
of our forefathers. His Word still 
finds men and convicts them of sin 
and righteousness and judgment; 
poor trusting souls that know no 
better, cling fast to it in the valley of 
shadows, and go out into the future 
with its promises on their cold lips. 
It may be all very unreliable and un- 
historic and unscientific, and very 
much a patchwork affair, but some- 
how it has a wonderful hold on men 
and a wonderful transforming power 
over the heart stained with its own 
sins and burdened with its guilt. 

Biblical criticism has its uses, and 
there has been a vast amount of solid, 
earnest work done in that line. But 


there are one or two things that 


should be specially noted by any one 
who feels disposed to be fearful of 
its results on the faith delivered to 
the saints. The first thing is the ut- 
ter disagreement of the critics among 
themselves. The last instance —a 
very refreshing and amusing one— 
comes to light in Professor Osgood’s 
review of President Hooper in the 
last Bibliotheca Sacra. A more ex- 
tended one came in the Edinburgh 
Review for last July in a critique on 
Professor Sayce’s “Higher Criticism 
and the Monuments.” Professor 
Sayce had shown the utter unrelia- 
bility of the Higher Criticism in 
many details and in some of its funda- 
mental assertions. Almost every 
page fairly bristled with facts bear- 
ing on the Old Testament, and he 
was rather more scant of courtesy 
than the critics relished; albeit the 
Professor himself had some particu- 
lar difficulties and theories that were 
not in exact accord with preconceived 
ideas of people generally. Scarcely, 
however, had the public had time to 
speculate on the theories when some 
specialist in the Edinburgh Review 
blows a good part of them to the 
four corners of the earth, solemnly 
assures people that Professor Sayce’s 
peculiar difficulties are due to his 
own idiosyncrasies, and that in more 
than forty points he is mistaken as to 
fact or deduction. The main facts 
confirmatory of Biblical history are, 
however, left untouched. 

This brings us to the second note: 
worthy point—viz,the tendency of 
critical theories to come nearer the 
old views in all fundamental points. 
A good instance of this occurs in the 
progress of critical views of the res-: 
urrection which Edersheim notices in 
bis “Life of the Messiah.” 

Taken all in all, the work and prog- 
ress of criticism is very decidedly re- 
assuring to Christian faith if one 
cares to trouble himself with them. 
But if one has neither time nor op- 
portunity nor taste for such things, 
let us know that the swallows that 
build their nests under the cathe- 


dral eaves will never undermine its 


walls. 
TULARE. 


A Prayer. 


O Thou who walked upon the sea, — 
And said to waves, ‘* Be still !” 

Help me to trust thee, love thee more, 
Obeying all thy will, 


Walk thou with me upon life’s sea, 
Calm waves of doubt and fear; 

Hold thou my trembling hand in thine, 
And be thou ever near. 


EAST OAKLAND. M, L. W. 


The Scotch Presbyterian church of 
Philadelphia, which recently cele- 
brated its one hundred and twenty- 
ninth anniversary, was used by the 
British as a hospital during their oc- 
cupation of the city. President John 
Adams, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, wor- 
shiped there, and Louis Philippe, 
King of France, occupied its parson- 
age while an exile. 


Rev. Samuel G. Jones, father of 
“Sam” Jones the evangelist, died in 
Georgia recently, aged ninety years. 
He had five sons in the ministry, but 
himself did not join the church till 
the age of sixty. Later he was or- 
dained to preach. He leaves 130 de- 
scendants. | 


Thirty-four thousand covies have 
been issued of the Autobiography of 
Rev. John G. Paton, D.D., the famous 
missionary to the South Seas, who 
was in this country a few months 
ago. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Bangor Theological Seminary will be 


| celebrated in May. 


“A SHELF OF OLD BOOKS.” 


In looking over the illustrations — 
and sketches of this beautiful volume 
by Mrs. James T. Fields, memory re- 
verts to frequent visits we have en- 
joyed in her Boston home, 148 
Charles street. It was an incompar- 
able pleasure to be among the books 
of that far-famed library and hear 
their story from the owner's lips. 

As a very youthful bride, Mrs. 
Fields traveled extensively with her 
husband, and shared his enthusiasm 
in making this unique collection. Her 
beauty, classic in style, her esprit 
and refinement won the admiration 
of foreigners everywhere. She is 
versed in modern languages; a close 
student and a keen critic. Her poems 
are noted for a rare delicacy of senti- 
ment. With a fondness for the class-— 
ics and “a touch of the Grecian muse,” 
she has shown in her dainty book, 
“Under the Olive,” her power to as- 
similate the very spirit of Sophocles 
and Theocritus. | | 

Of her “shelf of old books” she 
writes con amore, for it is devoted 
principally to her favorite Leigh 
Hunt, whom she knew, admired and 
loved in his old age. Leigh Hunt's 
books are doubly valuable from their 
rich marginal notes, and the text be- 
ing frequently vigorously underscor- 
ed. | 
But what is there not of interest in 
the Fields library? There are gath- 
ered the “supreme” books of the 
world in rare editions, first editions, 
folios, quartos, some in costly dress, 
others venerable with age in coarse, 
worm-eaten leather bindings. There 
may be seen portraits in oil, crayon, 
engraving or photograph of distin- 
guished literati, poets, dramatists, 
authors’ manuscripts, autographs and 
letters, with mementos of artists, 
sculptors, musicians, scientists, ex- 
plorers, inventors, philanthropists— 
famous the world over—and curiosi- 
ties in literature ad infinitum. These 
priceless treasures have a worthy 
setting. They appropriate the entire 
second story of the house, the rear 
windows looking out upon the 
Charles—— 

‘* River, that in silence windest . 
Through the meadows bright and free, 


Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea.” 


In Mrs. Fields’ “Recollections of 
Dr. Holmes” (Century Magazine) she 
speaks of seeing him from her win- — 
dows in his tiny skiff moving quickly 
over the face of the quiet water, 
sometimes before sunrise. 

On one side of the library is a 
smaller room opening from it—the 
sanctum—devoted to literary work. 
Many cherished memorials cluster 
about; over the desk a portrait of 
Miss Mitford that she gave to Mr. 
Fields, its quaint costume enhancing 
rs serene dignity of her expressive 
ACE. 

Near by a portrait of Wordsworth 
in crayon, which came to Mr. Fields 
through Miss Mitford’s kindness, she 
having known that the artist’s family 
would dispose of it after the draw- 
ing was engraved. On the walls of 
this little study are autograph poems, 
among others Tennyson’s “Bugle 
Song,” pen-and-ink sketches, and 
many interesting precious things. 

In the fourth story of Mr. Fields’ 
residence is the “Author’s Chamber,” 
memorable from the scores of not- 
ables who have occupied it. Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Kingsley, Macdonald, 
etc., Emerson, Whittier and Haw- 
thorne nearer home, would drop in 
to tarry for a night.. An adjoining 
room with books, desks and all con- 
veniences has been consecrated to 
genius, for these authors in prose 
and poetry have been inspired to 
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write. Their autographs are there, 
the pens still sacredly cherished. 


During Mr. Fields’ lifetime his | 


home was a center of attraction for 
men of letters and all people worth 
knowing. For a series of years Mrs. 
Fields’ hospitality took the form of 
early breakfasts, when the literary 
magnates of the old world and the 
new met in “feast of reason and flow 
of soul.” On such occasions the gen- 
ial humor and “ luminous presence” 
of “mine host” showed him every 
inch a king among “kings of the din- 
ner table.” 


Their summer home at “ Minha 
ter-by-the-Sea” is rarely without 
guests. The view frum the verandas 
of “Gambrel Cottage” is very fine, 
and has been described by William 


Black in “Green Pastures and Picca- 


dilly.” 

With Mr. Fields, English literature 
was a life-long mania, aside from his 
profession as editor and publisher. 
He delighted in browsing among the 
bookstalls of London and Edinburgh, 
and how lucky he was in finds! He 
told the public much of all this in 
“Yesterdays with Authors” and “Un- 
- derbrush,” and in his inimitable lect- 
- ures; but these reminiscences hold a 
stronger fascination for those who 
heard them in free and easy talks at 


his own fireside, or theirs. He would 


tell us of the poet Rogers’ breakfasts, 
where he met the celebrities of the 
day, when the venerable host would 
describe the scenes in Westminster 
Hall when Sheridan made his speech 
at the trial of Warren Hastings; of 
“Christopher North” showing him, 
on the public sidewalk, how to use 
the Irish shillalah; of the scene at 
“Barry Cornwall’s,” when Adelaide 
Kemble sang so divinely i in the mids} 
of a thunderstorm; how Tennyson 
got him out one dark night on the 
cliffs of his seaside home to smell the 
wild violets; and how Proctor gave 
him an original letter of Charles 


Lamb's, and unfolded to his admir-|; 


ing gaze the sheet in Keats’ own 
handwriting, on which was his son- 
net on Chapman’s “Homer.” 


Mr. Fields was so genuine in his 
admiration and so magnetic withal, 
one could not listen without catching 
something of his enthusiasm. 


By the terms of Mr. Fields’ will, 
Dartsmouth College is to have the 
first pick from his magnificent li- 
brary, one hundred volumes to be 
chosen after the death of Mrs. Fields 
“by the President of the College. She 
may see fit to increase the donation, 
knowing her husband’s love for New 
Hamphire, his native State. 


Pity and only pity for the boy who 
has no early associations with the 
best books! The love for them is a 
better legacy than gold. The “wild 
oats” crop rarely supplants such 
grain-sowing. Mes. FRANCES. 


— 


Nothing will lie like statistics; but 
we have to take them, make the best 
of them, and believe them or not. 
These are the latest to show the av- 
erage contribution per member for 
foreign missions in the following 
churches and divisions of churches: 
Baptist North, 61 cents; Congrega- 
tionalists, $1.29; Methodist Episcopal 
(North), 41 cents; Presbyterian 
(North), 94 cents; Protestant Episco- 
pal, 42 cents. For each convert 
made in foreign fields during the last 
year it has cost the American Board 
(Congregational) $260; the Mission- 
ary Union (Baptist),.$85; the Method- 
ist Episcopal church, $235; the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church, $1,834; and 
the Presbyterian Board, $278.— 


[ Watchman. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


The death at Ventnor, in his eighti- 
eth year, is announced of the Rev. 
Alexander Mackay, LL.D., F. R. G. 
S., father of “Mackay of Uganda.” 
Dr. Mackay was a minister of the 


Free church of Scotland, but, retir- | 


ing from active ministerial work 
somewhat early in life, he devoted 
himself to literary pursuits. Many 


of his works, chiefly on educational 


subjects, have had a wide circulation. 
During his residence in Edinburgh 
he was associated with Dr. Horatius 
Bonar, the well known hymn writer. 
I do not think that the Rev. R. P. 
Ashe, M. A. (a former co-adjutor of 
the younger Mackays, and author of 


|\“The Two Kings of Uganda”) will 
j}add much to his literary repute 


by his “Chronicles of Uganda,” which 
has just issued from the press. His 
evident partisanship, and his intense 
antagonism towards all the doings of 
the East African Company, spoil what 
would otherwise have been a read- 
able book and a solid cortribution 
towards the history of Central Africa; 
still he is a manly fellow, a muscular 
Christiqn, and an excellent agent of 
the Church Missionary Society. The 
third volume of Pusey’s Life, by Sid- 
dons, reveals much of the earlier 
Romanistic practices, in which he laid 
down very rigid rules for himself and 
others. Here is how the day was to 
be spent by his first organized sister- 
hood: 

Five, rise; 5 20-6: 15, breviaey of- 
fices of matins and lauds; 6:15-6:45, 


private devotions; 6:45—7, make beds 


and clean up rooms; 7-7:30, prime; 
7:30-8:30, service in church; 8:30- 
8:55, breakfast; 8:55-9:10, terce; 9:10 
—12:30, visiting the poor; 12:30-1, 


repose; 1—1:20, sext and self-examina- 


tion; 1:20-3, dinner and recreation; 
3—5, nones and visiting the poor; 5- 
6, service in church; 6-7, vespers and 
devotions on the holy communion; 
7-8, supper and recreation; 8-9, read- 
ing religious books; 9-10, compline, 
self-examination, and private devo- 
tions; 10, retire to rest. 

Is this Christian? Where in the 
teaching of Christ or his apostles is 
there any authority for such a “time- 
wasting and mind-drowning occupa- 
tion,” as Mark Patteson called it? | 

Dr. Kennedy, in his “Book of 
Jonah,” just issued, not only gives 
practical lessons from this Old Testa- 
ment treasure, but stands out firmly 
for the authenticity of this part of 
Scripture. He says: “My contention 
is that it (the Book of Jonah) is a 
record of facts, and neither fiction, 
myth nor allegory; that its composi- 
tion is contemporaneous with the 
events which it records, and that no 
valid reason has been or can be shown 
why the prophet himself should not 
be regarded as, in the strictest sense, 
its author,” for he says again: “This 
conclusion may be scouted by some 
as ‘conservative, but it is not the less 
likely tobetrueonthataccount. * I, 
for one, decline to bow to the author- 
ity of great names, which are often 
appealed to as sufficient answer, 
without reason, to those who differ 
from them, and who do give reasons 
for the difference. The tyranny of 
tradition is declined against; let the 
tyranny of newness and modernness 
be placed in the same category.” 

Ladies who desire a gossipy, bright, 
readable book cannot do better than 
order “Countess Granville’s Letters,” 
1810-1845 (edited by her son), who 
is having a great run in “society” at 
present. Her ladyship does what no 
man could ever have done; she skips 
any reference to Waterloo, though 
she was living on the continent at 
the time. But for breezy, affection- 


and especially to Lady Morpath, they 
are unequaled. Take a fragment or 
two, which could be reduplicated 
(with suitable variations) in any part 
of the collection: 
Taz Hacve, March 10, 1824. 

To Lapy G. Morrrta—My Ever Dear- 

est, Sister: | 

The sun snines; it is as mild as 
May. Mr. Chad has sent me two 
large Dutch dolls, representing the 
fishermen and women of Schecling; 
Mme. Fagel a basket of the most 
beautiful hyacinths and narcissi from 
Haarlem. Susan’s new pelisse is 
come home, feuille morte, qui lui va a 
ravir; my court gown has been tried 
on and fits, my new shoes ditto, and 


I am consequently in particular good | 


sorts; my only reason for writing after | 


‘the volume I dispatched last night. 


Iam going to have a most refresh- 
ing day. I shall go this morning for 
an hour to my house, and drive prob- 
ably to the sea. 

Monday — yesterday —I received 
the sacrament. I then drove to the 
column at Ryswick, and should have 
been enchanted with a long, broad 


walk, the sides of it all covered with | 


plants of violets and little goats 
jumping about, if an immense toad 
had not been taking its walk there, 
too, which rifled all its sweetness. — 
Lady Gambier, a vulgar manner, 


but good natured, quiet and obliging 


—of great use to me. 

Lady Ormonde, sister of Lady 
Clancarty, a quiet, gentlewoman, who 
hates going out of her house. 

Mrs. Ollworthy, the clergyman’s 
wife—beautiful, very like Miss Foote, 
but quite nucle in society. 

Mr. Chad—merry, intelligent, de- 


voted—the idol of the Hague, and a| 


great addition to our little dinner 
diplomacy. 

It is satisfactory to know that the 
fund raised by Lady O'Brien, wife of 
the governor of Newfoundland, was 
the means of relieving 1,300 families 
last week, and again 1,800 during the 
present week—all cases of urgent 
destitution in St. John’s being pro- 
vided for. I wonder whether the 
proposal of some, ardent spirits to 
ask a place for this colony in the 
American republic will come to any- 
thing. Among those whom I have met 
from the island, the idea has always 
been disowned, and professed loyalty 
expressed. But one would like to see 
any measure adopted that would add 
to the permanent welfare and pros- 
perity of the — T. Bowrox. 

Lonpon. 


— 


The oil fields of Pennsylvania 
produced during the year 1894 about 
30,000,000 barrels of oil. During the 
year 1893 the total product was 31.,- 
000,000 barrels. The oil was sold 
during 1893 for 64 cents, and last 
year for 84 cents a barrel. In all 
about 3,900 new wells were drilled in 
1894, while in the previous year only 
2,000 new wells were prepared. The 
demand for Pennsylvania oi! showed 
no diminution during the year. 


= 


The Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church reports 
total receipts for eleven months of 
$616,919, as against $505, 777 for the 
corresponding period of last year. 
This gain of over $111,000 includes 
nearly $43,000 in the woman's execu- 
tive committee and $88,500 in lega- 
cies. Receipts from the churches 
have fallen off $15,763. 

Krupp of Essen has an annual in- 
come of $1,650,000, the largest of 
any person in Germany. Next comes 
Rothschild of Frankfurt, with $1,500,- 


000 per annum. 


ate little letters to her own family, | 


LIGHT AMID DARKNESS. 
BY A. F. G. | 
“A lady visited a poor lame girl in 
a bleak house, where no ray of sun- 
light ever entered. The lady said to 


ray ever comes into these windows!’ 
‘Oh,’ said she, with a sweet smile, 
‘my sun shines in at every window, 
and even through the cracks.’ The 
lady was surprised, and she con- 


Jesus, he shines in and makes every- 
thing bright to me.’ ” 


It matters not to her though ne’eraray __ 
Of sunlight dances on those dreary walls; 
Though round her humble couch from day to 
day 


No with its brightness" ever falls, 


‘© The Son of Righteousness doth shine for me 
And lights my drear abode with heavenly 
light; 
Jesus my sunlight is, in him I see; 
_ Where Jesus is there can be no more night.’ 


Thus spake the suff’ring one on bed of pain. 
For Jesus was her light, and all was fair — 
As Eden’s primal dawn; never again 
Might night or gloomy shadows enter thre. 


Blest Saviour, fill my heart with love divine 
That I may ever feel that thou art near. 

Do thou within my soul forever shine, 

- Then never more I’ll walk in darkness here. 


Though gloomy shadows gather round my 
door, 
And all ’ within seems dark and lone and 
drear, 
With Jesus in my soul I shall no more 


In darkness grope. He will my light ap- 
pear, 


He'll light “ footsteps here through night and 
gloo 
And “when the shades of death shall cover 


His light’ shall light me through the dreary 
tomb: 


He shall my light through endless ages be. 
MADRONKE, Wash, 


ARGENTINE E WHEAT. 


There have been a good many the- 
ories to account for the low price of 
wheat in the United States. The de- 
monetization of silver, the tariff and 
the Lond issue appear to be the fav- 
orite ones. But may it not be just 
possible that the homely cause of 
over-production has something to do 
with it? It is painful to remind the 
statesmen and political writers who 
are continually asking, “What is Eu- 


us ?” that the output of wheat in Ar- 
gentina alone increased from 32,000,- 
000 bushels in 1891 to 80,000,000 
in 1894, and that there was an in- 
crease of 7,000,000 bushels in Uru- 
guay and Chile in the same period. 
The British Vice-Consul in Argentina 
estimates that only five per cent of 
the available wheat land in that 
country is now under cultivation. 
The present cost of production is 
27 1-2 cents a bushel—carriage to 
seaport not included—and 21 1-2 
cents a bushel for putting it on the 
market in Europe. Over 56,000,000 
bushels of this wheat was sold in 
Kurope last year. Wheat-growing 
in the United States is not a failure 
because of these facts. But they are 
sufficient reply to that narrow, pro- 
vincial type of mind which will not 


pens outside of the United States.— 
[ Watchman. 


Recently a court in New York de- 
cided that money dropped upon the 


| floor of a street car, although by fall- 


ing between the slats of the wooden 
mat it had become entirely hidden, 
was a lawful tender of fare, which 
the conductor must not only accept, 
but supply the required change.— 
Ex. 


The Y. M. C. A. in Berlin labors 
under financial difficulties. Its prop- 
erty is encumbered with a debt of 


amount to $14,000. 


her, ‘You never have any light; not a 


tinued: ‘The Son of Righteousness, 


rope, or Asia, or South America to 


take into account anything that hap- | 


$212,000, and its annual expenses 
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SPOKES FROM THE HUB. 


Your spokesman, like many another 
citizen of the Hub, has been “laid on 
the shelf,” with depressing weather 
above him and an elastic mattress be- 
neath him, that he has sought to 
keep comfortable, grateful for exemp- 
tion from the severe grip that has 
afflicted many. How slight is the 
ripple when the average man drops 
from the ranks of the ongoing tide 
of humanity! If such a blending of 
figures is unjustifiable, let the gentle 
reader wave it. 

The President of our Sunday 
League, I am informed, has been ill 


and laid aside from overwork, and 
desires to step down and out from the 


Presidency of the League, and give 
April lst 
Hon. ©. OC. Coffin was selected for the 
leadership. In response he said : 
“When a man is approaching his 
72d birthday, it is time for him to 
takeinsail. * * * Notinsensible 
to the honor, I respectfully decline.” 
No more important place in Massa- 
chusetts awaits the right man; for the 
League has voted to enlarge its work, 
and change its name to the New Eng- 
Protective League. 
Not a figurehead simply, but a con- 
servatively progressive man, who will 
effectively figure, is needed, associat- 
ed with a corps that will give time, 
and a little money if need be, for 
this allimportant and suffering cause. 
The religious press has not given it 
the attention its importance demands. 
It is estimated that the Protestant 
churches of this country cost nearly 
$550,000,000; this enormous amount 
increased by the salaries of ministers, 
sextons and choirs, plus the cost of 
Catholic churches and services, has 


been expended chiefly for the work of" 


the Sabbath. How paltry, how utter- 


ly insignificant the sum given directly 


to preserve sacred the day fast slip- 
ping away ! 

Langdon S. Ward, late Treasurer 
of the American Board, has entered 
upon “the purchase possession,” and 


into the goodly fellowship of Deacons 


Qushing, Kimball, Palmer, Pinkerton 
and Tyler, with whom, forty years 
ago, the writer found him officially 
associated in Mt. Vernon church un- 
der their spiritual leader, Edward N. 
Kirk, D.D. For Christian culture and 


high spiritual living it would be hard 


to match that corps of deacons in any 
church to-day. 

Some of: the events of the passing 
week may be mentioned. At the fifth 
annual meeting of the Trinity church, 
Zenana Band, Dr. E. Winchester 


- Donald said: “This little band of 


young women are working for an 
ideal. It is something they will 
never see—work for people they will 
never know. Weneed more ideals 
to lead people to the spiritual, and it 
is well for these young women to be 
indoctrinated with an ideal life that 
is beyond their vision.” Bishop 
Lawrence claimed that “there has 
been a decline in foreign missions 
due to the change in people’s minds. 
The church wants a re-baptism of the 
spirit of Christ.” 

The funeral of the Rev. A. B. Earle, 
the distinguished Baptist Evangelist, 
was largely attended at Newton, his 
home for many years. His last mes- 
sage to the church was, “I go to ex- 
change the sickle for the crown.” 

At the closing exercises of the 
classes and lecture courses of the 
Wells Memorial Institute—set on 
foot largely for the benefit of mechan- 
ics—Edmund Billings, the Superin- 
tendent, stated that for want of ac- 
commodations twice as many women 


have been turned away as could be 


instructed. Samuel B. Capen, one of 


the speakers, regards the institution 
as one of the most helpful and hope- 
ful in the city. Bishop Lawrence, in 
closing, said: “ Man is the great force 
behind civilization. The older I get 
the less confident I become about 
methods and systems and organiza- 
tions, and the more I believe in man- 
hood.” The credit for their enter- 
prise is largely due to Robert Treat 
Pain. 

The distinguishing event of the 
week was the Wednesday afternoon 
and evening testimonials to Dr. 8. F. 
Smith,the venerable author of “Amer- 
ica.” The large and patriotic gather- 
ings were held in Music Hall, that was 
profusely decorated. Oratory, poetry 
and music expressed the enthusiasm 
of the occasion. 
made by Dr. Smith and others. Sev- 
eral original poems were read. A 
choir of two hundred voices from the 
public schoole of Boston sang “Amer- 
ica” and also “ Young America,” writ- 
ten for the occasion. At the after- 
noon meeting, Mr. Curtis Guile, 
Chairman, said: “We have met to-day 
to pay a just tribute to one who has 
done much to promote and keep alive 
American patriotism, to quicken love 
of country and an appreciation of the 
freedom that we enjoy under our 
grand banner of stars and stripes. It 
is eminently fitting that this testimo- 
nial should occur here in the city of 
Boston, where he was born.” 

Buttonholed by a bunch of violets, 
purchased with money sent by school- 
children of Briarwood, Wash., Dr. 


Smith rose and spoke as follows: “It 


gives me unspeakable gratitude to 
stand before such an audience on 
such an occasion. Words are inade- 
quate to express the pleasure it gives 
me after sixty years of singing ‘My 
Country, "Tis of Thee,’ to find that 
my countrymen are willing to ac- 
knowledge their obligation to me for 
setting them to singing. Wherever 
an American heart beats now that 
song is heard. It has found transla- 
tion into a number of foreign lan- 
guages, mutatis mutandis, changed in 
form and construction, but fraught 
with the spirit of freedom. I have 
myself two translations in Latin and 
one in Italian. It was found in Swed- 
en and in Burmah, as well as in Eng- 
land, France and Germany. It has 
traveled hand in hand with that 
other hymn of mine, ‘The Morning 
Light is Breaking,’ of which I have 
just received a translation into Rus- 
sian. I cannot refrain from thank- 
ing you, my dear friends, for tak- 
ing this waif of mine and making it 
of such national importance. In the 
singing of it we are all one.” 

In the evening the throng was 
greater than in the afternoon. Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge, ex-Governor Long, 
Colonel Pope, Commander Thayer, 
G. A. R., and Dr. Alvan Hovey, made 
addresses. One hundred and twenty 
fine voices of the Handel and Hayden 
Society, the Harvard Glee Club, and 
Mrs. Jennie P. Walker sang. After 
“Washington and his Flag,” the 
whole audience sang “America”—first 
sung in Park-street church, Boston. 

April 6, 1894. Borax. 


Recently in New York City the or- 
iginal of a deed made in 1740, by one 
Barent Waldren, written in Dutch, 
was put in evidence in the Circuit 
Court in an ejectment suit. The 
land conveyed in the deed was de- 
scribed as being in the Outward of 
New York. The consideration ex- 
pressed, besides one hundred - guild- 
ers, was a barrel of rum, and the 
deed continued, “for which we ac- 
knowledge payment as well for the 
last as for the first penny, and for 
which we thank the grantee.” _ 


Addresses were 


‘route was by steamer to Stockton, 


REMINISCENCES OF 1859—IV. _ 
By Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D. 


YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


The most laborious and at the 
same time the most interesting excur- 
sion that we made on that memora- 
ble summer was to the far-famed 
Yosemite Valley. We were fortunate 
enough to visit it at an early period, 
and to see it in its pristine state, 
and before it had undergone many 
changes and improvements (?) Com- 
paratively few had preceded us, and 
I believe I preached the first sermon 
that was ever delivered in it to the 
visitors then present in the valley. 
There was then no railroad .to re- 
lieve the fatigue of any part of the 
journey, nor even a carriage road for 
a considerable part of the way. Our 


and thence by stage sixty miles to 
Coulterville. Beyond this place 
there were no public conveyances, 
and, associating ourselves with sev- 
eral young gentlemen, we mounted 
hardy and sure-footed mustangs, and 
with a mounted guide and a 
pack mule to carry our  carpet- 
bags, blankets, cooking utensils, and 
provisions, we formed a grotesque 
group, as dressed for the expedition 
we emerged from the little village to 
plunge into the wilderness. Twenty 
miles brought us to Black’s ranch 
for the night, the last habitation be- 
fore reaching the valley. 

At 5 a. m. the next morning we 
again mounted our horses for a long 
and hard day’s ride. Our path was a 
narrow bridle trail, up steep moun- 
tain sides, over precipitous spurs, 
through deep gorges, and ravines, 
and dense forests, in which we saw 
no living things but lizards, while 
the silence was most profound, un- 
broken by even the twitter of a bird. 
At length, having traveled forty 
miles that day, we reached the point 
where the trail descended into the 
valley. And such a descent! It 
was truly appalling. We were 5,000 
feet above sea level, and 3,500 above 
that of the valley below. The path 
was not more than a foot wide, and 
ran in & zig-zag course down the 
mountain side, my wife being secur- 
ed from falling over her horse’s head 
by a strap which secured her in her 
seat. Preceded by our guide and 
the pack mule, we screwed our cour- 
age up, and allowing our steeds to 
pick their way, we at length reached 
the bottom of the descent, almost too 
exhausted to retain our seats, and 
looked back to survey the steep de- 
clivity and indulge a feeling of grat- 
itude that the feat was safely accom- 
plished. 

Following then the bank of the 
charming crystal Merced river, which 
runs through the whole length of the 
valley, amidst a verdant grassy 
meadow, at the end of five miles, 
tired almost beyond endurance, we 
reached our stopping-place for the 
night. That night was one long to 
be remembered. We took our even- 
ing meal in a canvas tent, for there 
was no house then in the valley, and 
then cast about for a place to sleep. 
There were no inhabitants then in 
the valley, but I secured a bed, such 
as it was,for my wife, in a rough 
board shanty occupied by a family 
that had arrived a few days before 
to keep a sort of tavern, the woman 
being the only one within fifty or 
sixty miles of the place. For myself 
a bed of shavings and a blanket un- 
der the branches of some trees 
formed my resting-place, where I 
slept as soundly as any crowned 
head under the silken canopy of his 
downy couch. It was a glorious 


night, the heavens were clear, stars 


shone out brightly, and a full moon 
illuminated the valley. Directly op- 
posite, and in full view, half a mile 
distant, the great Yosemite Fall 
poured its foaming waters down a 
precipice pearly 3,000 feet high, and 
by its monotonous thunder helped to 
lull me to sleep. That was my first 
night in this weird spot, and you may 
imagine my feelings as I tried to re- 
alize where I was, far up in the 
Sierras and among some of the most 
wonderful scenes of nature to be 
found on earth. 

In the morning, refreshed with 
sleep in this cool and bracing atmos- 
phere, we were ready to explore the 
wonders of the place. The valley 
derives its name from a tribe of In- 
dians. It is some ten miles in length, 
running in a due east and west di- | 
rection, so that the sun rises at one 
end and sets at the other, casting in- 
to it his cheering beams all day long. 
It is a vast rift of the Sierra Nevadas, 
and forms a natural curiosity of which 
no adequate impression can be given 
by mere description. I had read 
about it and conversed with those 
who had visited it, but, I had no just 
conception of it until I saw it. If 
there were no falls it would be worth 
a thousand miles’ travel to see its 
towering rocks and mountain peaks 
enclosing a lovely meadow, and the 
meandering river winding its way at 
its own sweet will. But there are 
falls congregated there such as can 
be seen nowhere else. | 

Standing in one place, you seem to 
be in the midst of a perfect amphi- 
theater, and you are reminded of Dr. 
Johnson’s Happy Valley in Rasselas. 
Indeed, his description almost tallies 
with this view. As you pass through 
the valley you see numerous peaks of 
fantastic forms resembling well known 
objects and named accordingly. 


Passing up the valley from where 
we entered it, we beheld the first 
graceful waterfall, the Bridal Veil, on 
the right. A little further on, at the 
left, the huge promontory of rock 
called El] Capitan rises, of smooth 
grey granite, 3,090 feet high, or 
three-fifths of a mile, and so perpen- 
dicular that a marble dropped from 
the top at the length of a man’s arm 
would not touch it before reaching 
the ground. Think of standing at its 
base and looking at its top, seven 
times as high as the dome of St. 
Peter's at Rome! What a pigmy 
does one seem to himself to be in 
such a position, and how insignificant 
do all human works seem in the com- 
parison! Further up the valley are 
the twin peaks called “The Brothers,” 
and then comes another, shaped like 


|& tower, and on its round front ap- 


pears what looks like a clock-face, 
with hands pointing to half-past six. 
At the extreme upper end of the val- — 
ley are the two domes, the loftiest of 
all, one of them 3,729 feet high, while 
opposite to it the other rises to a 
height of 4,593 feet. The original 
mass had fallen away from some con- 
vulsion, leaving these peaks standing, 


and had dammed the river below, 


forming a beautiful lake. Here was 
the traditionary home, according to 
the Indians, of the guardian of the 
valley. On the face of one dome 
are the outlines of a crowned head— 
Tu-tock-a-nula, and the Indian tra- 
dition is that this was the name of 
the last presiding spirit, and that he 
carved the outlines of his noble head 
upon the face of the rock. 

But the waterfalls—not one only, 
but six—are all different, and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. I have already 
referred to one, the Bridal Veil, 
formed by a small river with a de- 
scent into the valley on the side of 
925 feet, which forms a spray resem- 
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delicate fabric of which la- 
ls are made. Some miles 
up the valley is the Vernal 
Fall, where the whole volume of the 


_ Merced river tumbles over a ledge of 


rocks, perpendicularly, 600 feet. Still 
further up the same stream is the 
Nevada Fall, 700 feet in height. But 
the grandest of all these falls is the 
Yosemite, not on the Merced, but on 
a stream that rises high up in 
s the Sierras, which, reaching the side 
of the valley, pitches itself by three 
grand leaps over a precipice 2,500 
feet high, the first leap being 1,500, 
the second 400 and the last 600. This, 
in its totality, is the highest known 
waterfall in the world. Niagara is 
only 160 feet, though, of course, with 
a far larger volume of water; Passaic 
is 70, the falls of the Nile are 40, and 
some in the Alps1,000. But think of 
this, half a mile high! Looking up 
from the bottom, the stream at the 
top, fifty feet wide, appears to be not 
- more than 18 inches. While fording 
this stream near the foot of this fall, 
my wife’s horse suddenly laid down 
in the middle of it, compelling her to 
slide off into the water, which, fortu- 
- nately, was not deep, and the guide 
having brought out the horse, she re- 
mounted and we proceeded on our 
course, she suffering no serious in- 
convenience in the dry and warm at- 
mosphere. | 
Such is a very inadequate descrip- 
tion of this wonderful valley. A 
gentlemen who spent the Fourth of 
July there the season previous to our 
visit witnessed a thunder-storm, of 
which he said “the effect no words 
can describe.” | 
‘* From crag to crag 
Leaped the live thunder— 


Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain found a tongue.’’ 


Rev. Dr. Anderson, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church in San 
Francisco, when I asked him if it was 
worth while to visit the valley, said: 
“My dear sir, you had better go if it 
were to cost you a thousand dollars. 
I have traveled in Europe from the 
Alps to Perth in Hungary, and I 
never saw anything equal to it. I 
certainly miss there the glaciers of 
Chamouny, but I know of no single 
wonder on earth that can claim a su- 
periority to the Yosemite. Just im- 
agine yourself,” continued he, “for 
one hour in a vast chasm nearly ten 
miles long, with ingress and egress 
for birds, and water at either ex- 
tremity, and none elsewhere except 
at three points—up the sides 3,000 to 
4,000 feet high, the chasm scarcely 
more than a mile wide, with walls of 
mainly naked and perpendicular grey 
granite, so that looking up to the sky 
is like looking out of an unfathom- 
able profound—and you will have 
some conception of the Yosemite.” 

Says another clergyman, who has 
visited the Alps and found no paral- 
lel: “And what shall I say when 
standing in the valley a mile wide. 

You know that if those granite walls 
should fall towards each other, they 
would smite their foreheads together 
hundreds of feet above where you 
stand.” 

We spent four days in the valley, 
and could have enjoyed as many 
more in exploring its wonders, had 
we not been compelled to bid _ it 
adieu. To avoid so long and hard a 
horseback ride on our return as when 
we went up, we left the valley about 
3 o’clock pv. mM. by the same trail by 
which we entered, and spent the 
night at the top of the ridge under 
shelter of some noble evergreen treés. 
Our guide picketed the horses while 
I kindled a fire and put on the kettle 
for a tin cup of the beverage that 
“sheers but not inebriates.” We 


then spread our blankets on a bed of 
hemlock boughs, and went to rest on 
the bosom of Mother Earth. The 
next morning we were in the saddle 
again at 5 o'clock, and stopping only 
to lunch at noon, we spent the night 
again at Black’s and the nextday at 
Coulterville. Took the stage for 
Stockton and the steamer for: San 
Francisco, where we again found our- 
selves in the midst of the hum and 
hurry and thronged streets of the 
city, quite in contrast with the natur- 
al grandeur and solitude of the val- 
ley we had lately left. 

The influence of such scenes as we 
had witnessed is most salutary on a 
reflective mind. Says Bryant: 
‘* To him who in the love of nature 

Holds communion with her visible forms. 

She speaks a various language.” 
And she ever proclaims the power 
and wisdom and goodness of the 
glorious mind that designed a world 
so full of innumerable forms of 
grandeur and beauty. 
‘¢ There’s nothing bright, above, below, 

From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 


But in its ight my soul can see 
Some features of the Deity.” 


It is not a wild fancy that God 
himself takes pleasure in the b*auties 
of the works of creation. Charles 
Kingsley, in his book on the West 
Indies, after describing some curious 
and wonderful productions of nature, 
says: “There are those that will smile 
at my superstition if I state my be- 
lief that He who ordained the laws of 
nature had as one end in view that 
he might delight himself in the beau- 
ty of some of these creations. Be it 
so. If so, their minds are differently 
constituted from mine.” 

One more article will complete my 
reminiscences of 1859. 

STOCKTON. 


‘FROM OREGON. 
By the hand of death another one 


of the members of the First church} 


of this city was taken to the other 
side—Mr. William P. Jones, a Cali- 
fornia pioneer of 1850, and a resident 
of Portland since 1869. Mr. Jones 
was born on the beautiful island of 
Angelsea, North Wales, in 1823. In 
his seventh year he came to this coun- 
try with his parents, settling in New 


York State, remaining there five) 


years. The next four years was 
spent in Illinois, and then the family 
removed to Iowa. The trip to the 
United States was made in a small 
sailing vessel, and the voyage was 
greatly prolonged by reason of tem- 
pestuous weather, and starvation at 
sea came near being the lot of the 
whole company. There were eight 
persons in the family of Mr. Jones, 
and all for some time had to subsist 
on one sea biscuit per day. The 
father would prepare the precious al- 
lowance by carefully powdering the 
biscuit and then soaking it in hot 
water, thus making a thin gruel, one 
spoonful to each person being the 
allowance for a meal. When land 
was first seen the joy felt can only be 
realized by those who have passed 
through similar straits. Only five 
biscuits were left for the entire ship’s 
company. 

Mr. Jones’ life in California, in the 
Sacramento valley, was a busy one, 
being mainly connected with mining 
operations. Since coming to Oregon 
he has had much to do with road 
building, and frequently had a large 
number of men under his supervision. 
Everywhere and under all circum- 
stances his chief characteristic has 
been fidelity to every trust or obli- 
gation placed upon him, whether in 
business or in his church relations; 
and in his married life of fifty years 


he has left an untarnished record, a 


precious memory to his universally 
esteemed widow, and a proud herit- 
age for his remaining children—three 
grown sons. 

Last Monday, Rev. William L. 
MacEwan, one of the best known 
among the Episcopal clergymen of 
the diocese of Oregon, was buried. 
Being Oregon born—a son of a pio- 
neer of 1846—his whole life has been 
spent in our midst, and in the capa- 
city of student and teacher in Bish- 
op Scott Academy, and afterwards 
rector at The Dalles, and for the last 
eight years rector of St. Mark’s, the 
third Episcopal church in the State 
in point of numbers, he has made 
an enviable record for usefulness, 
and his influence in many directions 
has extended beyond his own denom- 
ination, and his early taking off is 
— deplored by all who knew 

im. 

Last Sunday was an eventful day 
in the history of the First church of 
Salem. Communion was observed, 
and the.church was beautifully dec- 
orated with palms and cut-flowers 
and filled with an interested audi- 
ence. After a Palm-Sunday sermon 
by Dr. Kantner, on “Seeing the King 
in His Beauty,” twenty-seven persons 
were received into church fellowship, 
all but three on confession. Of this 
number, fifteen were baptized. A son 
and two grandchildren of the famous 
John Brown, whose “soul goes march- 
ing on,” were of the number admit- 
ted. Another beautiful sight was 
that of a mother, two daughters and 
granddaughter coming into the 
church and receiving the sacrament 
of baptism together. This service 
closed the first six months of Dr. 
Kantner’s labor here, and his work 
has been greatly blessed, sixty-eight 
members having been added. The 
ladies of the church have just newly 
carpeted the pulpit platform and fur- 
nished the church with new lights. 


The Central church, Salem, at its 
last communion, received nine mem- 
bers. The Rev. P. S. Knight, the 
oldest Congregational minister in the 
State in length of service, unless it 
be Rev. D. B. Gray, is in charge of 
this church, serving it with his usual 
faithfulness. 

The little church at Yaquina Bay, 
under the pastoral oversight of Rev. 
C. E. Lambert, has recently been 
greatly blessed by an addition of 
twenty-one to its numbers, through a 
series of special meetings in which 
the pastor was assisted by Rev. J. 
M. Dick of Hillsboro, and Rev. J. M. 
Beauchamp of Gaston. 


As a means of arousing interest in 
Home Missions, Rev. A. Rogers of the 
Forest Grove church, sent to New 
York for the amount given by the A. 
H. M. S. to his church during its 
years of non-self-support, and also 
the sum of its contributions to the. 
©. H. M.S. In presenting these fig- 
ures he preached a most stirring 
Home Missionary sermon, giving his 
people much to think about. This is 
a suggestion that might well be fol- 
lowed all over the Coast, not only 
among our own churches, but among 
those of other Christian bodies. 


The Easter service in the First 
church this morning was most inspir- 
ing. The exquisite decorations in 
entire harmony with the joyful day, 
the grand music, and asermon of un- 
usual merit, full of good cheer and 
earnestness, pointing out with great 
clearness and simplicity the meaning 
of the Christ life, death and resurrec- 
tion—all made a profound impression 
upon the great audience which as- 
sembled to worship the “Father of 
all our mercies.” H. Himzs. 

Porttanp, April 14th. 


FROM SUPT. R. A. ROWLEY. 


Drak Paciric: In my last letter, 
written at Freewater, in Umatilla 
county, I told you of the grand open- 
ing day at the Ingles chapel, some 
three miles from Freewater. We had 
a‘service each night following for 


one week, the interest increasing un- 
til the close; and though the worst 
sand and dust storm ever known in 
that country happened that week, 
blowing down barns and unroofing 
buildings and killing some stock, yet 


every night the people came together. 
The building is now finished; the . 


land—an acre—fen ced, and over one 
hundred and fifty shade trees plant- 
ed, and hitching racks aJl along the 
front of the land are placed; so that 
the work is now entirely done and 
everything in good order. There is 
the best of feeling all through that 
section; some people had put money 
into the enterprise and become en- 


tirely discouraged; but with the Con- | 
gregational idea in full play and in 


Congregational hands, the work has 


been one grand success, and Pastor 


Olds and his official board stand high 
as business men in the minds of the 
people. Sunday, April 7th, I organ- 
ized a Christian Endeavor of twenty- 
four members (partial organization 
only, as we had so many services it 
took up all the day). They will meet 
during the week to elect officers and 
prepare programs for the future. The 
society will undoubtedly number in 
the neighborhood of fifty, and the 
prospects for real aggressive work 
are good. The Sunday-school which 
was organized on December 16, 1894, 
and with eighty-five members, has 
now increased so that last Sunday 
we had 125, and the interest in the 
movement is so great that over 200 


people came to the afternoon preach- 


ing service. Pastor Olds will preach 
every other Sunday and visit the 
Sunday-school, while the Baptist 
brethren will hold the service on the 
alternate Sunday. During this week 
it was my privilege to attend the 
regular yearly meeting of the Free- 
water Congregational church, and be 
invited to participate in the delibera- 
tions. 

This church, builded in 1894, and 
dedicated without acent of debt and 
some little in the treasury, is still 
out of debt; the pastor’s salary for 
the year being paid in full, the jani- 
tor also being paid, no debts of any 
kind resting upon them. Out of 
their poverty they finished the build- 
ing last year and gave $75 toward 
the pastor’s salary. This meeting, the 
matter of doing more came up, and 
the church pledged itself to $150 
this coming year. 
membership was 27; to-day it is 52, 
with more in sight. Pastor anc peo- 
ple have been largely blessed and 
are looking and working toward 
greater things in the days to come. 

R. A. Rowtey, 
Supt. for Oregon 8S. S. & P. S. 
April 8th. 


— 


The Royal Commission appointed 


quire into the subject of prohibition 
and the operation of liquor laws in 
the United States and Canada has 
forwarded its report to Ottawa. The 
majority of the Commission do not 
favor prohibition. 


A company has been incorporated 
in Illinois, under the title of the 
Inter-Ocean Electric Railway, to 
build an elevated electric road from 
Chicago to New York, and eventually 
westward tothe Pacific Ocean. The . 


capital stock is $200,000,000, 


One year ago the . 


by the Canadian government to in- 
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Circle, 


Leave the Past. 


All the past things are past and over, 


The tasks are done and the tears are shed ; 

Yesterday's errors let yesterday cover; 

Vesterday’s wounds which smarted and bled 

Are healed with the healing which night has 
shed. 


Yestérday is a part of forever, 

Bound up in a sheaf which God holds tight, 

With glad days and sad days, and bad days 
which never. 

Shall visit us more with their bloom and their 
blight, 

Their fullness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot relieve them, 
Cannot undo or cannot atone; — ax 
God in his mercy receive, forgive them ! 
Only the new days are our own, 

To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 


GETTING FATHER BACK. 
The school-room on the third floor 


in Mr. Pinder's house was a very de- 
- lightful place in which to study, io 


spite of ite shabbiness. But little 
did Rhoda, Marcia and Jack Pinder, 
the three children of the household, 
care for the shabby appearance of 
some of the furniture, when each 
piece was dear to them, connected as 
it was with recollections of a hap- 
py infancy, when ship-building and 
the like had proved the most promi- 
nent amusements of the day. 

The sun was shining into the 
school-room one bright Monday 
morning and found Marcia busy with 
her copying exercises. But Jack, 
resting his elbow on the table, was 
staring thoughtfully at the floor. 
His back was toward Rhoda, who 
was sharpening her pencil. Jack 
had been idle for some moments, so 
touching him gently on his right 
shoulder, Rhoda asked: 

“Why don’t you study, Jack? Your 
lesson won’t be ready when Miss Car- 
ter comes if you don’t make haste.” 

“Pm thinking,” the boy answered, 


without turning his head. 


“About what?” Rhoda asked. 

Jack did not answer for a moment. 
Then straightening himself, he swung 
around so as to face his sister, and 


looking straight into her deep blue 


eyes, he said wistfully: 

“T was thinking, Rhoda, that I wish 
mother had not died.” 

“We all wish that,” Rhoda answer- 
ed softly. 

“But mother wouldn't have want- 
ed to see you grow up a dunce if she 


had lived, so you’d better study your 


lesson, Jack,” Marcia said gravely, 


turning over the leaf of her copy- 
book. 

“I know my lesson. I was up ear- 
ly this morning and learned it,” Jack 
answered, much to his sister's sur- 
prise. Then tracing a pattern out 


on the smooth table top with Rhoda’s| 


pencil, which she had dropped, he 
added, “I was wishing for lots of 
reasons that we had mother. Father 
was 80 different when he had her.” 

“Yes,” Rhoda said with a half sigh. 

“Jimmy Carew was at church yes- 
terday morning with his father, and 
he held his hand all through prayer, 
and when the singing was going on 
they looked over the same bymn- 
book.” Jack’s mouth dropped pa- 
thetically at the corners, and his sister 
sighed. 

“But I guess his father didn’t give 
Jimmy a whole dollar to put in the 
plate, instead of going to church 
with him,” Marcia said. 

“T’d rather have father go to church 
with me and have five cents to put in 
the plate, than have a dollar and 
just sit in the pew with Mary every 
Sunday,” Jack answered, a flush 
mounting his cheek. 

“Have you been thinking about 
that again?” Rhoda asked. 


Jack nodded his head, while Mar- 


| cia interposed. 


“T guess Jack’s doing lote of think- 
ing this:morning.’ 

“So would you, Marcia, if you 
wanted father to go to church with 
you as much as I do—” Jack began 
hotly, when a step outside the 
school-room door caused him to reach 
for his book hastily, and a few min- 
utes later he was reciting his lesson 
to the governess who came daily to 
teach him and his sisters. 

It was nearly a year since Mr. Pin- 
der had laid his wife to rest in the 
family vault, and he had not yet re- 
covered from his loss. From. being 
a genial, warm-hearted man, he had 
grown into a morose, unsociable com- 
panion. He shunned the society of 
his children and friends, and when 
away from his business, gave himself 
up to bitter reproaches against the 
Hand which had removed her. ,_ 

It was a source of much trouble to 
Jack, this undesirable change in his 
father. It worried him more than he 
could tell. Of a sensitive organiza- 
tion, he felt it more than those 
around him realized. To sit in the 
family pew Sabbath after Sabbath 
with his sisters and their maid, and 
to know that in the study his father 
was either reading the paper or else 
sitting with gloomy face, looking ab- 
sently into the fire, seemed at times 
more than he could bear. He re- 
membered when his father and moth- 
er had gone to church together, their 
three children walking on in front. 
But once inside the church, Jack had 
always been permitted to sit next to 
his father, and to look on his book. 
No wonder it was a recollection fill- 
ed with tender memories to be 
brought up in these hard times. 
And in a dim way the boy felt that if 
his mother had lived, his father would 


have continued going to church, and 


he, Jack, would not have had that 
queer, sickening feeling that he ex- 


| perienced now, every Sabbath, when 


he saw Jimmy Carew clasping his 
father’s hand as they shared the same 
book. 


When the lessons were finished 
for that morning, Marcia went for a 
walk with Miss Carter, thus leaving 
Rhoda and Jack to themselves. A 
very motherly little woman was 
Rhoda, and seeing that Jack’s face 
was still in the shadow, she said: 

“Why don’t you ask father to go 
to church with us, Jack ?” 

“IT have,” the boy answered with a 
shake of his head. “And he told me 
not to mention it to him again. He 
was angry.” 

“You didn’t do anything else to 
vex him, did you ?” 

“He doesn’t seem to mind any- 
thing we do now,” Jack said pathet- 
ically. ‘He used to care. Don’t 
you remember how he once promised 
me a box of tools if I would stop 
putting my feet on the chair frames, 
because mother didn’t like that? I 
can put my feet there all I choose 
now and he never heeds it.” 

“You have not been very careful 
of late, Jack,” answered his sister. 

“What's the use? There’s nobody 
cares whether I grow up one way or 
another.” 

“Oh, Jack!” Rhoda said reproach- 
fully. 

“Well, I know you do—but there’s 
father.” 

“Perhaps he’s grown tired asking 
you and thinks if you won't please 
him, he won’t please you,” Rhoda 
suggested. 


Jack’s face brightened. Then he add- 
ed more soberly, “No, it can’t be be- 
cause I’m heedless that he isn’t as he 
used to be.” 


you.” 


“But it wouldn’t do any harm to 
take-more care of your things, Jack,” 
Rhoda said. “It would help Mary 
anyway. And perhaps, if father saw 
that you cared about pleasing him 
that way, he would try to please 


“Then I will try, Rhoda, if you 
think so,” Jack said bravely. “I'd 


do most anything to make father as 


he used to be.” 

All during that week it was very 
sweet to see how Jack sought to 
mend his habit of throwing cap, coat 
and gloves down wherever he hap- 
pened to take them off, and it was 
pathetic to see how he tried to make 
his father take notice of his desire to 
improve. But Mr. Pinder was to all 
outward appearances blind to the 
change in his son’s manner, and so 
Jack decided to make an additional 
effort. 

It was late Saturday evening mien 
there came a quiet tap at Mr. Pinder's 
study door. Thinking it was the 
man coming to replenish the grate 
fire, he called out an invitation to en- 
ter. The door opened slowly, and 
Jack stood upon the threshold hesi- 
tatingly. Mr. Pinder looked up from 
his paper in some surprise, for Jack 
was attired for bed, and he asked 
quickly: | 

“What is it you want, Jack? You 
will take cold. Come closer to the 
fire while you tell me.” — 

Jack advanced, hesitated a mo- 
ment longer before speaking, as he 
reached his father’s side; then, sum- 
moning up all his courage, he said: 

“I wanted to tell you that I have 
been trying to do just as you wish 
me to do all the week, so as to please 
you. And—and now, wont you go to 
church to-morrow, to please me? It 
is so lonely sitting in the pew with- 
out you, and watching Jimmy Carew 
with his father right in front of us.” 

“Have you been thinking about 
this long, Jack ?” his father asked. 

“Yes,” Jack answered. Something 
in father’s voice and in his face 
encoura;ed the lad to creep closer 
to him. And then it all came out— 
the story of how he was lorging for 
the father of former days to come 
back to them. It was a revelation 
to John Pinder—this pathetic story 
of his boy’s. The mist of selfishness 
that had been before his eyes rolled 
suddenly away and he saw himself 
in a new light. 

He drew Jack to him. “I have 
been in the wrong, miy boy. The 
wrong shal] be righted. You shall 
not mourn the loss of a mother and 
a father both.” 

And when the Lord’s day came 
and he sat in the pew with Jack 
holding his hand, it seemed to the 
father as though he could hear the 
echo of his dear wife’s voice in that 
of the aged minister as he read the 
comforting words, “Oome unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” It 
was her favorite verse. And as the 
light dawned upon him of happier 
days that were to come, he held 
Jack’s hand closely and thought: 
“A little child shall lead them.”— 
Religious Herald. 


— 


The difference between a bit of 
carbon and a luminous Jamp is the 
electricity which passes through the 
carbon. This is religion—a divine 
current making luminous a common 
life. Bringing God into every-day 
life makes every day a sacred day, 


and every life a divine life.— The Out-|_ 
“Do you really believe that ?”| look 


The sluices of the grog-shop are 
fed from the wine glasses in the par- 


lor.—[E. H. Chapin. 


‘disturbance. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM—ITS COURSE 
OF DISEASE. 


In the consideration of the prob- 
lem of disease, sufficient importance, 
the Charlotte Medical Journal thinks, 
is not attached to the nervous system 
as an etiological factor. 


It has been found by experimental 
analysis that the chemical composi- 
tion of the perspiration varies great- 
ly with the passions and emotions 
under which the individual labors. 
Reasoning by; inference, may not the 
same be said of other secretions? 
Certainly we know that toxic changes 
occur in human milk as the result of 
great anger, and the depressing 
emotions entirely check gastric se- 
cretion and render the mouth foul. 


The influence of fright in causing 


the hair to stand, the skin to assume 
the appearance of goose flesh, and 
the muscular system to become gen- 


jerally paralyzed, is well known. It 


is also true that suspense and disap- 
pointment give rise frequently to ex- 
cessive micturition and emotional 
diarrhea. | 

If, then, the emotions have such 
power to influence bodily functions 
and change the secretions, may not 
the development of toxines be traced 
to this source? It would be inter- 
esting, in this connection, to know 
whether the emotional temperament 
is more prone to disease than the 
phlegmatic individual. — Scientific 
American. | 


HOW TO MANAGE RATS. 


_ An experienced old housekeeper in 
charge of a large Philadelphia man- 
sion, with few occupants, is noted for 
a@ queer manner of tidying up each 
room daily, between intervals of 
thorough cleaning. Sometimes she 
merely changes the chairs about in 
the unused room, or transposes ar- 


| ticles on the mantel piece, or, taking 


a broom, circles it once or twice 
around the room. The result is ab- 
solute freedom from mice and rais. 
She says she learned years ago from 
a frontier hunter that all such ani- 
mals avoided places which, to their 
acute senses, showed signs of recent 
He informed. her that 
always before lying down at pight on 
the prairie he stuck his hunting knife 
in the ground and drew it complete- 
ly round the place he was to sleep. 
A snake or any other dangerous 
prowler would stop as soon as it came 
upon the freshly disturbed earth, and 
beat a hasty retreat.— Har. 


Gladstone says: «Talk about ques- 
tions of the day, there is but one 
such question, and that is the Gospel. 
It can and will correct everything 
that needs correction.” 


Awarded 
Hi ighest Fair. 


CREAM 


BAKING 
POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


ire Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
Ansmonia, Alum or any other adulterant, 


49 YEARS THF STANDARD. 
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 GJoung golks. 


I am one who holds a treasure 
And a gem of wondrous cost; 
Rut I mar my heart’s deep pleasure 
With the fear it might be lost. 


Oh, for some heavenly token 
By which I may be sure 

The vase shall not be broken, 
Dispersed the essence pure ! 


Then spoke the angel of mothers 
To me in gentle tone— 
_** Be kind to the children of others, 
And thus deserve thine own.” 
JuLIA WARD Howe. 


“In bright or brighter places, wheresoever ye 
may roam, 


Ye look away from earth-land, and ye mur- 
mur, 


‘Where is home?’ | 
Homeless hearts, God is home,” 


_ THE STREET ARAB’S TRUST. 

The following incident is one that 
John B. Gough loved to relate: 

A story is told of a London street 
boy who had both legs broken by a 
dray passing over them. He was laid 
- gway in one of the beds of a hospital 
to die, and another little creature of 
the same class was laid near by, pick- 
ed up with famine fever. 
was allowed to lie down by the side 
of the crushed boy. He crept up to 
him and said: “ Bobby, did you ever 
hear about Jesus ?” 

“No, I never heard about Jesus.” 

“ Bobby, I went to the missionary 
school once, and they told us that 
Jesus would take you to heaven when 
you died, and you'd never hunger 
any more, and have no more pete, if 
you axed him.” 

“T couldn't ask such a great big 
gentleman as him to do anything for 
me. He wouldn’t stop to speak to a 
boy like me.” 

«But he'll do all that if you ask 
him.” 

“How can I ask him if I don't 
know where he lives? And how can 
I get there when both my legs are 
broken ?” 

“ Bobby, they told me at the mis- 
sion school as how Jesus passed by. 
Teacher says he goes round. How do 
you know but what he might come 
round to this hospital this very 
night? You'd know him if you was 
to see him.” 

«But I can’t keep my eyes open. 
My legs feel so awful bad. Doctor 
says I'll die.” 

“Bobby, hold up your hand and 
he'll know what you mean when he 
passes by.” 

They got the hand up; it dropped. 
Taey tried again; but it fell back. 
Three times he raised the little hand, 
only to let it fall. Burating into 
tears, he said, “I give it up.’ 


“Bobby, lend me your hand,” said’ 


the other little fellow. 
elbow on my piller. 
out it.” 

So one hand was propped up. And 
when they came in the morning the 
boy was dead, his hand still propped 
up for Jesus. You may search the 
world and you cannot find a grander 


«Put your 
I can do with- 


illustration of simple trust than that. 


of the little boy who had been to the 
mission schoo] but once. 


HOW ‘WEBSTER EARNED A HOLIDAY 


Here isa good story of the boy- 
hood of Daniel Webster: 

He was a good student, and a 
favorite with his instructor, but his 
love of sport, particularly fishing, 
sometimes drew him away from his 
studies and brought upon him a rep- 
rimand. On one occasion Daniel had 
been fishing without leave, and as a 


The latter| 


_ | punishment one hundred lines of Vir- 


gil were given him to translate. 

Daniel resolved to surprise his in- 
structor; he did not go to bed, but 
sat up all night poring over his 
‘Virgil. The next day, when the 
hour for recitation came, he recited 
his hundred lines with fluency and 
correctness. 

“Very well,” said Dr. Wood, pre- 
paring to close the book. 

“But, Doctor, I have a few more 


lines that I can recite.” 


“Go on, then,” said the 


| supposing that the lad might have 


read twenty-five or thirty lines more. 
But the boy kept on until he nad 
completed a second hundred. 

“Really, Dan, I compliment you on 
your industry.” 

“But,” said Dan, “I have studied 
further.” | 

“Very remarkable,” said the min- 
ister in surprise; “well, let us have 
them.” 

Dan rolled off another hundred 
lines, which he appeared to know 
quite as well as the previous two 
hundred. 

“You are a smart boy 1” said the 
doctor, approvingly, and not without 
a feeling of relief, for it is rather 
tedious to listen critically to the 
translation of three hundred lines. 

“But,” said Dan, “Iam not through 
yet.” 

“Pray, how much have you read ?” 
asked Dr. Wood, in amazement. 


“I can recite five hundred more if 
you like,” said Dan, his eyes twink- 
ling with enjoyment at the doctor's 
surprise. 

“I think that will do to-day,” said 
Dr. Wood. “I don’t think that I shall 
have time to hear them now. You 
may have the rest of the day for 
pigeon-sbooting.” 

And Daniel, rejoicing at the per- 
mission, weut off to the enjoyment of 
his sport. 


A little boy, between four and five 
years of age, was one day reading to 
his mother in the New Testament, 
and when he came to these words, 
“The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head,” 
his eyes filled with tears, a d, with a 


child’s unrestrained gush of feeling, 


he said to his mother: “I am sure, 
mamma, if I had been there, I would 
have given him my pillow.” A child- 
ish utterance, and yet full of love 
and tenderness. He would have 
given Jesus his pillow. Well he, the 
blessed Son of man, who consented 
to such amazing humiliation, should 
have the best we have—first, our 
hearts; and then, our best service. 


To ascertain the time at night, the 
Apache Indians employ a gourd on 
which the stars of the heavens are 
marked, As the constellations rise 
in the sky, the Indian refers to his 
gourd and finds out the hour. By 
turning the gourd around he can 
tell the order in which the constella- 
tions may be expected to appear. 


A Montagnis Indian of Canada will 
set up a tall stick in the snow, when 
traveling ahead of friends who are to 
follow. He marks with his foot the 
line of shadow cast, and by the 
change in the. angle of the shadow 
the oncoming party can tell, on ar- 
riving at the spot, how far ahead the 
leader is.—[ Public Ledger. 


As in life’s morning we lie down, 
free from care and in deep content, 
in our mother’s lap, so, when life's 
evening comes, do we lay ourselves 
down in the fatherly arms of God, 
only then with far clearer conscious- 
ness and with fuller and tenderer 


‘emotions.—[Richard Rothe. 


HE BELIEVED IN THE BIBLE. 


“In reply to your inquiry, ‘What 
book has helped me most,’” writes 
Congressman Elijah A. Morse to the 
Boston Globe, “I have to say that all 
other books to me may have been ten 
thousand lanterns, but they are not 
the sun. The book of books which 
has helped me the most is the bless- 
ed Bible. I have read it morning, 
noon and night from my shildhood. 


mitted the Book of Proverbs to mem- 
ory that he would defy any man to 
state any condition in life to which 
he couldn’t fit a proverb. 


“Daniel Webster said of the Book: 


‘It is the book of all others for law-|— 


yers, as for divines, and I pity the 


man who cannot find in it a rich sup- | 
ply of thought and rules for con-| — 


duct.’ 

“John Quincy Adams said: 
first and almost the only book de- 
serving universal attention is the Bi- 
ble, the book of all others to read at 
all ages and in all conditions of hu- 
man life.’ 

“Thomas J efferson said: ‘It will 
make better citizens, better fathers, 
better husbands.’ 

“John Adams said: ‘The Bible is 
the best book in the world; it con- 
tains more of my little philosophy 
than all the libraries I have seen.’ 


“Queen Victoria said to an African 
prince who inquired the secret of 
England's greatness and glory: ‘Tell 
the prince that this Book is the se- 
cret of England’s greatness.’” 


Madame Patti, who is a marvelous 
specimen of well-preserved powers, 
attributes her exceptional health to 
enough sleep—nine hours. Sir John 
Lubbock, an indefatigable worker, 
says brain workers need at least nine 
hours of sleep; and here is the testi- 
mony of Miss Susan B. Anthony, who 
is a miracle of sprightliness at sev- 
enty-five. When asked the secret of 
her vigor she said: “I attribute the 
secret of my good health to the fact 
that I never abused it. I have al- 
ways made it a rule of my life to be 
regular in my habits. Human nature 
demands a certain amount of sleep. 
Nature wont be cheated. Women try 
to do too much. The upbuilding in 
the human wear and tear is accom- 
plished by sufficient amount of rest, 
recreation and sleep.” 


— 


For a good, every-day household 
angel give us the woman who laughs. 
Her biscuit may not be always just 
right, and she may occasionally burn 
her bread and forget to replace dis- 
located buttons, but for solid com- 
fort all day and every day she is a 
very paragon. Home is nota battle- 
field, nor life one long unending row. 
The trick of always seeing the bright 
side, or, if the matter has no bright 
side, of polishing up the dark one, 
is @ very important faculty; one of 
the things no woman should be with- 
out. We are not all born with the 
sunshine in our hearts, as the Irish 
prettily phrase it, but we .can culti- 
vate a cheerful sense of humor if we 
only try.—Rural New Yorker. 


A clergyman once complained to 
Sir Andrew Clark of feeling low and 
depressed, unable to face his work, 
and tempted to rely on stimulants. 
Sir Andrew saw that the position 
was a perilous one, and that it was a 
crisis in the man’s life. He dealt 
with the case, and forbade the use of 
stimulants, when the patient declar- 
ed he would be unequal to his work 
and ready to sink. “Then,” said Sir 


Andrew, “sink like a man.” 


‘The 


Gems from Browning. 


He dwells in all— 
From life’s minutest beginnings, up at last 


To man—the consummation of this scheme of 
being; 


The completion of the sphere of life. 


All that is at all 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand 
sure; 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be; 


clay endure. 


 What’s the earth, 
With all its art, verse, music, worth, 
Compared with love, found, gained, 
And kept ? 


Love leads the soul to its highest perfection." 


Truth is the strong thing; 
Let man’s life be true. 


THE FEMININE LAP. 


But the feminine lap is indispens- 
able to the female. Man has no such 
comprehensive convenience. She 
keeps fancy-work in it (except for the 
accidental ball which rolls out), she 
lays down books in it, it holds her 
handkerchief, bonbonniere, flowers, 
program (if at the theater), fan, muff, 
parasol; her plate and tea-cup (if at 


supper), and all her endless impedi- — 


menta. It is a pocket—all mouth— 
an adjustable table, a bureau drawer, 
a work-basket, a valise, and, above 
all, a desk. Just why a woman should 
be unable to write upon a table or 


desk like an ordinary male Christian — 
A re- 


it is hopeless to conjecture. 
cent published account of Olive Thorn 
Miller’s literary workshop gives an 
apt illustration of this curious idio- 
syncrasy of womankind. She has a 
pleasant, weil-fitted room, with flow- 
ers and books and pets and a desk. 
This piece of furniture is described 
as being covered with books and 
manuscript, while a lap-tablet upon 
which she writes lies among the pa- 
pers awaiting her convenience. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF SORROW. 


A lady said to me once: “Mrs. 
D has lost her child; I feel dread- 
fully sorry forher.” ‘Have you been 
to see her to tell her so?” I asked. 

“Oh, she is rich and has lots of 
friends, and wouldn't care for any 
sympathy I could offer,” she answer- 
ed. 

Now the bereaved woman was a 
stranger to me, but I went to her and 
said, “I know how you feel; I’ve suf- 
fered all you are suffering.” Later 
she told me my words had helped her 
strangely. 

When my little girl died, an old 
woman, who had scrubbed for me for 
years before, came to me and said: 
“Don’t grieve too much; your little 
girl won't forget you; you were too 
good to her for that,” and her words 
helped me more than any that were 
said to me.— Ex. 


Bear in mind that you are largely 
responsible for your child’s inherited 
character, and have patience with 
faults and failings. 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CA-. 


TAARH THAT CONTAIN MER- 
CURY, 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous strfaces. 
Such articles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten-fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s Ca- 

taarh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is 
taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system. In 
buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the 
genuine. It is taken internally, and made in 
Toledo, O., by F. J. Cheney & Co, 
monials free. 

Er Sold by druggists; price, 75 cents per bof- 

tle. 
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Time’s wheel runs back or stops—potter and _ 
I once heard a man say who had com-| 
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No. 7 Montgomery Av., San francisco 


Wednesday, April 17, 1895. 


Prof. George D. Herron addressed 
a large audience at the last Monday 
Club, in the auditorium of the Y. M. 
O. A. His subject was “The Chris- 
tian Revival of the Nation.” The ad- 
dress was written and occupied more 
than an hour in delivery. It was not 


an argument, but a series of dog- 


matic statements which would be ac- 
cepted by an audience according to 
the authority given to the speaker, 
and the agreement of the statements 


with reason and well-known facts. 
He is an earnest speaker with a fairly 


good voice, but not an orator. 


He is 
evidently a socialist—a Christian so- 
cialist, professedly. He makes severe 
and exaggerated statements. The 
following are some of them: 


We are a fallen nation. As a nation we 
have betrayed our trust, Our economic sys- 
tem is social despotism and slavery. Society is 
organized social wrong. 

I see no other hope for our nation than a re- 
ligious revival such as the world has never 
known, The great chasm between Christian 

rofession and practice must be bridged, even 
if it is bridged with our bodies, 

It has been the fault of organized religions 
of all ages that they worship the God of the 
dead and neglect the God of the living. 

The social idea of the mob is Christ, while 
we in our comfortable churches are wondering 


if Jesus ever meant anything he said. 


The Christian revival of our nation will be 
social. We are in the midst of a great under- 
current of altruistic feeling. The church will 


_ probably be overwhelmed by the revival before 


professional Christianity acknowledges it. 

Not Thomas a Kempis and the individual 
ideals of the Puritans, not the immoral meth- 
ods of modern evangelists, will do. No mere 
individualism can move the world. 

Our churches, our schools, are stained with 
the blood of social wrong. 

There is not a single business maxim that is 
Christian, and it is largely the fault of the 
schools. Their teachings are unmoral. 

If there is any place where there is imbecil- 
ity and a lack of sense, it is in your business 
world. You believe so tnoroughly in the laws 
of the devil that you will not give the laws of 
God achance. The want of social weal is be- 
cause of the individual education and the im- 
morality of our immoral moral sciences, Even 
our theolegical institutions depend on competi- 
tion to bring out the highest industry, and this 
on the part of those who are to teach unselfish- 
ness to the world. | 

Any blockhead can be logical. That is only 
one of the incidents of education. Jesus spent 
the first year of his ministry trying to get pos- 
session of the institutions of his state. He 
who is not a politician is not truly educated. 
Every one of the Old Testament prophets were 
political reformers. 

In spite of all our statistics, Romanism is 
gaining ground, and Protestantism is losing it. 

Whether you like it or not, the social order 
is doomed. Shall it be overthrown by anarch- 
ists and heretics, or at the hands of the serv- 
ants of God ? : 


The two Sabbaths in the year made 
most of by all the people and when 


they crowd the churches are Christ- 


mas and Easter Sabbaths. The Uni- 


tarians and Jews even give special 


notice to these times. Are not these 
most suggestive facts? Whatever 
men profess to believe or not to be- 
lieve, somehow these days take the 
thoughts and receive the attention of 
more people in civilized nations the 
world around than any other days in 
the year. May the time soon come 
when every tongue shall proclaim 
Him King and crown him Lord of 
all. 


Rev. Wm. N. Meserve returned 
from the East last Friday. He has 
done good evangelistic work during 
his absence of over six months in 
New England and Colorado. We 
are glad to see him back in this sun- 
ny land well and, ready for good 
work. He can be addressed at 132 
MoAllister street, this city. 


On the 3d inst, a girl named 
Blanche Lamont, a member of the 


| Normal School, on Powell street, this 


city, disappeared and could not be 
found. On Friday last, Marian Wil- 
liams was missing. Both of these 
young ladies were in the Emmanuel 
Baptist church in this city, and in 
the same Sabbath-school class. On 
Saturday morning the mangled body 
of Marian was found in a room con- 
nected with the library in that church. 
And on Sunday. Blanche was found, 
nude, cold and dead in the tower or 


junused belfry of the church. Of 


course, the Easter services which had 
been prepared and which these young 
ladies had expected to attend, were 
not held. Who committed these 
dastardly murders, was the anxious 
and angry question? Who had made 
the sacred precincts of God’s house 
the scene of such hellish crimes. De- 
tectives were put on the hunt, and a 
young man named Durrant has been 
arrested; he was the secretary of the 
Endeavor Society in the same church, 
and an officer in the Sunday-school. 
There is some very damaging evi- 
dence against him. Still, it is very 
hard to believe he is the demon. He 
has borne a good character. Bat 
there are the murdered girls! Some- 
body killed them! Murders are ex- 
pected and are constantly occurring 
in saloons and other vile places; but 
when the church is the chosen place, 
we are horrified at such a state of so- 
ciety. This church of our sister de- 
nomination has our truest sympathy; 
when one church suffers, we all suffer 
with it. What a scene—that poor, 
murdered girl lying dead in the bel- 
fry of that church last Easter Sab- 
bath morning ! 


Mr. Jacob Bacon was found as- 
phyxiated on his bed in his home in 
this city last Monday morning. Near 
him a book was found open. It is 
said he was troubled with insomnia 
and read in the night; it is supposed 
he accidentally left the gas half turn- 
ed on. The funeral is to-day. He 


was about sixty years old. He was 


in the olden time a member of the 
First church, and was for a time in 
Plymouth church, and also in the 
First church, Oakland. In recent 
years he has been an Episcopalian. 
A very sad trouble years ago 
darkened his life. He was the Pres- 
ident of the Bacon Printing Com- 
pany, and has lived here many years. 
He was a man of fine ability, and 
he might have occupied a high posi- 
tion. His aged father still lives in 


born. Formerly Mr. Bacon printed 
Tue Pacirio for many years. 


The mantle of the late lamented 
Langdon S. Ward, late Treasurer of 
the American Board, has fallen for 
the time being upon Mr. Frank H. 
Wiggin, who for the past eight years 
has been associated with Mr. Ward 
in the office, and brings to the work 
full information as to its duties. At 
a meeting of the Prudential Commit- 
tee held at the missionary rooms, 
Boston, April 9, 1895, it was voted 
that owing to the death of Langdon 
S. Ward, Treasurer, Mr. Frank H. 
Wiggin be and is hereby appointed 
Assistant Treasurer with all the pow- 
ers and duties of Treasurer, to serve 
from May 1, 1895, until such time as 
Treasurer shall be elected by the 
Board at its annual meeting, and 
shall be qualified in office. All 
checks and drafts should be made 
payable tohim. , 


Last week the First church com- 
pleted the raising of a debt of about 
$3,700 and is now entirely free of 


| debt for the first time since the com- 


Gloucester, Mass., where Bacon was} 


ing of the Rev. Dr. OC. O. Brown to 
the te. A considerable por- 
tion of the debt just paid was incur- 
red by the propping up of the walls, 
owing to the erection of the elegant 
Native Sons’ building, the walls of 
which undermined the church. 


NOTES. 

Rev. E. S. Williams, in his article 
on another page, gives us some idea 
of the good time at Kenwood last 
week, when the Association met and 
the church was dedicated. I do not 
think any people in our State ever 
made better preparation for a meet- 
ing, or cared better for their guests, 
or were more constant in attendance. 
It was a great comfort to be in such 
a@ company awhile, and in a place 
where there are no saloons. But the 
Scribe, Rev. W. L. Jones, will give us 
the proper report next week. I was 
kindly asked to be there and repre- 
sent Taz Paciric, and went away with 
our subscription list doubled. | 

I went to Santa Rosa, that beauti- 
ful city which I have never seen be- 
fore, although a resident of the State 
most of the time since 1860. And 
there, in a few hours, the list of sub- 
scribers was more than doubled. I 
did not have time to see the inside of 
our ehurch, which has been used as 
a model in other places. A ride of 
an hour or two through the upper 
Sonoma valley and over into the Rus- 
sian valley, brought me to that cosy 
spot Cloverdale, with its long street 
lined with noble shade trees and 
handsome cottages, all so clean and 
still, with the perfection of climate 
in the summer. Itis said they had 
fifty inches of rain last winter. There 
are my friends Rev. W. L. Jones and 
family, and our good church, where 
he has been twelve years. Twenty- 
five years ago I was there at an Asso- 
ciation meeting. Dr. J. K. McLean 
and I then got the beautiful view from 
the hills at the head of the village. 
Brother Jones and I took it in last 
Friday, and it is more beautiful than 
of yore. Brother Jones looks out for 
Tue Paociric in his parish, but in a 
few hours good names were added to 
the list, and I came away refreshed 
and thankfnl for the beautiful land 
in which we live and good people 
and good friends everywhere. K. 


ACORNS FROM OAKLAND. 


It is worth while to stay on city 
pavements until one has appetite for 
the country. Did ever the glory of 
mountain, bay, clouds, fields shine 
into human eyes as in ours when we 
went to Sonoma Association at Ken- 
wood last week? Yes. ‘Duty done 
gilds the day.” The world can mix 
no colors which compare with the 
glad light on land or sea which a 
grateful and obedient heart sees and 
feels. Sin makes gloom and black- 
ness. Poachers on the King’s do- 
main don’t know what a beautiful 
landscape is. And then Kenwood is 
a beautiful place. Its pretty stone 
depot, green fields, sloping hills, sil- 
ver trout brook make a city man envy 
its happy villagers. All but the price 
of trout. Don’t you think, Brother 
Griswald, two doliars and a half each 
a little dear? The Kenwood hotel 
(long may it wave) was turned over 
to the church for its guests. One 
thing is settled. No council need be 
called to test the orthodoxy of Rev. 
W. M. Massie as regards hotel-keep- 
ing. He knows how. How could he 
fail with such a staff. The little— 
not so little either—establishment 
seemed the center of an Altrurian 
paradise. Such hospitality sets a 


high standard for the next associa- 


tion. Four hundred pounds of beef, 
sixty chickens, cream, ad lium; 
better than the material comfort and 
the superb natural attractions was 
the internal atmosphere of the pretty 
church. Californians usually grind 
and gibe a little as a meeting starts 
off. Such is the intense individual- — 
ity which has come so far West. 
From beginning to end this was a 
love feast. As I saw and heard of 
progress all along the line, I recalled 
Pastor McLean’s argument for the 
Santa Rosa church. “The church is 
called for as a center for work in that 
great Sonoma county.” May our 
good Superintendent, who enthused 
and instructed us all with his stere-— 
opticon pictures of great fields and 
heroic pastors, find his work every- 
where fruitful and hopeful as in his 
old diocese. The Scribe will give 
details, but the “chil among ye takin 
notes;a d faith he'll print ‘em” in 
Tue Pacrric, points to the new bell in 
the railroad station awaiting its first 
use Easter, and the corner stone of 
the Glen Ellen ready for laying, and 
the enthusiasm for the young Scotch 
pastor as hearty endorsements of the 
Methodist brother whom Mayflower 
church welcomed at Pacific Grove as 
he preached his first Congregational 
sermon. 
A GREAT EASTER. 


It was a real moral victory for the 
devoted laymen of the church com- 
mittees that the senior pastor was 
able to state yesterday morning that 
all arrearages had been provided for, 
and that there need be no hindrance 
to following the happy precedent of 
previous years in giving for the fur- 
therance of the gospel elsewhere. | 
Preaching, flowers, music are always 
good in this dearchurch. That same 
fellowship which manifested itself in 
wide-spread prayer for us among 
loyal friends was exhibited at home © 
by Pastors Hatch, Goodell and Willett. 
coming in to assist at the five o’clock 
sacramental service. Twelve were 
added to the church roll and several 
were baptized; among them the 
grandchild of a venerable saint who 
spends her first Easter in heaven. 
The grass just starts on the new- 
made grave as the dear child comes — 
to try and fill her grandma's useful 
place. 

SORROW, SORROW, soRROW! 


_ How it comes in waves over the 
soul as one reads the horrors of the 
Emmanuel Baptist church tragedies ! 
What bated breath as we await new 
complications and fresh revelations ! 
What is earth coming to? One is 
reminded of Henry Varley’s argu- 
ment that Christ must soon come be- © 
cause the world has no competent 
government. In the presence of such 
awful revelations of man’s ungovern- 
ed passions every saint might pray 
Jesus to make haste and come to de- — 
stroy the last manifest works of the 
devil. For the afflicted flock in our 
sister city, our hearts go out in sym- 
pathy. | 
THE CORONATION HYMNAL. 


Rev. A. J. Gordon, who so lately 
went from Boston to heaven, and 
Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, whose parish 
is the whole world, have made the 
churches their debtors by a new 
hymnal which is characterized by 
two things, its economy and its life. 
It is for every hand in the congrega- 
tion to holdand use one. Sixty cents 
each will pay for it for’ introduction. 
It has four hundred and eight hymns. 
It is a pleasant book to look at, and | 
as we turn its pages the old and the 
new songs are fairly commingled. 
F. H. Revell & Co., New York and 


Chicago, publish it. It is worth a 
trial. Epwin Srpngy 
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“Religions Mews. 


PACIFIC COAST. — 


The Woman’s Board of the Pacific 
will not hold its usual monthly meet- 
ing at Headquarters May Ist. The 
meeting will be held the following 
week, May 8th, at Campbell, to serve 
the convenience of the ladies at 
Campbell, as May Ist is a holiday. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewert. 


The subject at the next Monday 
Club will be “The Province of a 


Seer,” to be opened by Rey. Dr. J. 


K. McLean. 


Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown’s sermons in 
_the First church in this city last Sun- 
day were on “The Resurrections of 
To-day” and “The Coming Woman— 
What the Gospel of Christ is Doing 
for Her.” 
ic, and the crowded house befitted 
the Easter time. 


On Easter Sunday, a very interest- 
ing time was spent by the scholars 
of the Fourth church Sunday-school. 
The regular hour was devoted to spe- 
cial exercises. The church was beau- 
tifully decorated under the direction 
of Miss Scouler, and Miss Bailey had 
charge of an excellently rendered 
program, which consisted of Easter 
songs by the school, and individual 
recitations and songs. The exercises 
were very interesting and instructive, 
impressing the fact that Christ arose 
from the dead on Easter. 

J. W. H. 


At Bethany church the attendance 
was large and a special Easter offer- 
ing of over $125 was made for the 
work of that church. 


Rev. H. V. Rominger supplied 
Green-stroet church. 


At Olivet church Pastor Cole 
preached in the morning on “The 
Victory Over Death,” and at night 
there was a successful Easter Sunday- 
school concert, when he spoke on 
“The Greatest Day in the Year.” — 


The Pierce-street church, this city, 
partially organized in March, ¢ m- 
pleted its organization last Sabbath 
week, when twenty persons united in 
covenant and communion at the 
Lord’s table, seven of them coming 
by letter and thirteen on confession 
of faith, seven of whom were baptiz- 
ed. Rev. Philip Coombe is the wor- 
thy pastor of this church, as also of 
Richmond church, where on the even- 
ing of the same day ten persons were 
received to membership, eight of 
whom on confession. Two were bap- 
tized. | 

At both the Pierce-street church 
and Richmond church last Sunday 
Kaster was celebrated with very in- 
teresting exercises by the Sunday- 
school; audiences large and decora- 
tions beautiful. 


Pastor Sink is delivering a third 
course of stereopticon lectures in 
Stockton. The present course em- 
braces Switzerland, Vienna, Germany, 
and Belgium. The pictures are of 
his own taking by camera. 


There was a grand Easter praise 
service in our Sacramento church in 
the evening. 


The Knights Templar in a body, 
in full regalia, attended the service 
at our church in Stockton on the 
forenoon of Easter Sunday. Pastor 
Sink is “eminent commander.” The 
church was profusely decorated with 
calla lilies and roses, the pulpit and 
organ and choir recess behind it were 
embowered. It is estimated that 
fully 3,000 callas were used in all the 
churches of this city. There were 
1,200 in the Episcopal church. 


The decorations, the mus- | 


| 


Cottonwood celebrated the Easter 
anniversary. The morning sermon 
was on “The Resurrection an Assured 
Fact.” The church was decorated, 
and a beautiful Easter anthem sung 
by the choir. In the evening the 
Sabbath-school held a grand Easter 
service which was constantly cheered 
by the congregation. I counted 
forty-two persons standing during 
the whole service of an hour and a 
half. We must try to raise money to 
have more pews in our church for 
extra occasions. — J. A.d. 


An Easter Sunday-school concert 
was held at San Lorenzo, when an 
offering was made of $17. 

Our church at Martinez celebrated 
Easter; the services included special 
music and a house full of people. 


EASTERN. 
The Committee of Protestant and 


Catholic clergymen appointed to de- | 


termine what prayer shall be used in 
the public schools of Ansonia, Conn., 
have agreed on the Lord's Prayer, as 
found in Matthew.— Advance. 


A paper called the New Hampshire 
Congregational Record, with Rev. John 
T. Perry as editor, has been started 
at Concord. 


Rev. Edward Robie has been pas- 
tor of the church in Greenland, New 
Hampshire, forty-three years. 


Twenty-seven united with the 
Washington-street church, Toledo, 
Ohio, April 7th. 

Rev. P. B. Thayre has been forty- 
eight years pastor of the church in 
Garland, Maine. 


APRIL MEETING OF EXECUTIVE CoM- 
MITTEE OF H. M. SOCIETY. 


A new church of 31 members has 
been organized at Scribner, Hum- 
boldt county. Preaching services 
have been inaugurated at Mill Val- 
ley, Marin county, by Rev. John Rea. 
The Superintendent reported that 
during the past year all but four of 
our churches have contributed to the 
H. M. Society. The churches have 
failed to respond fully to the appeal 
for funds to meet our pledges, and 
the California H. M. Society begins 
its new year $1,000 behind. 

An appropriation of $200 for one 


year for Rocklin, from April 1, 1895, | 


was endorsed by the Committee with 
a suggestion of an increase later, if 
possible. 

In accordance with a vote of the 
General Executive Committee of the 
California Home Missionary Society 
there is herewith presented a state- 
ment of the applications for aid en- 
dorsed by this Committee during the 
financial year ending March 31, 1895. 

Auburn, $200; Berkeley, Nortb, 
$300; Black Diamond, $200; Cotton- 
wood, $200; Hydesville, $250; Lin- 
coln, $150; Oleander, $375; Palermo, 
$250; Pescadero, $200; Reno, $325; 
Rocklin, $250; San Andreas, $300; 
San Francisco, Fourth, $300; San 
Francisco, Park, $500; San Francisco, 
Bethlehem, $400; San Francisco, 
Seveuth-avenue (now Richmond), 
$300; San Juan, $300; San Rafael, 
$350; Santa Rosa, $325; Sunol Glen, 
$300; Sierra Valley, $300; Antioch, 
$250; Crockett, $150; Guinda, $200; 
Pacific Grove, $150; Byron, $300; 
Tipton, $400; San Francisco, Ocean 
View, $300; Berkeley, Park, $250; 
Clayton, $100; Oakland, Second, $300 
for seven months; Kenwood, $150 
for eight months; Corralitos, $187 50 
for eight months; Sausalito, $283.33 
from July 15, 1894, to April 1, 1895; 
Porterville, $200 for six months, from 
October 1, 1894; Etna Mills, $400; 
Adin, $300; Alturas, $400; General 
Missionary in Butte county, $400. | 


H. E. Jewert, Secretary. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


ORAL EXAMINATIONS, 
Friday and Saturday, April 19, 20, 1895. 


| 8:30 a. maa—Hebrew; Junior class— 


Professor Lovejoy. 


9:30 a. m.—Systematie Theology; 
Middle class—Prof. Foster. 


11 a. m—Pastoral Theology; Senior 
class— Prof. Nash. 


Junior class—Prof. Goodell. 


3 M—LEnglish Old Testament; 
Senior class—Prof. Lovejoy, 


4 vp. m—Greek New Testament; 
Junior class—Prof. Lloyd. 
SATURDAY. | 
8:30 a. mu—Church History; Middle 
class—Prof. Mooar. | 
10 a. m-——Biblical Theology; all 
classes—Prof. Foster. 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
April 22-27, 1896. 
MONDAY. 


11 a. m.—Prof. Nash. Subject, ‘Re- 
cent Methods in Christian Work.” © 


TUESDAY, 
9 a. m—Prof. Foster. Subject, 
‘ Biblical Theology.” 


11 a. m—Prof. Lloyd. Subject, 
“How to Study Prophecy.” 


WEDNESDAY. 
a. M—Prof. Lovejoy. Subject, 
“Higher Criticism in.a New Setting.” 
11 a. m—Prof. Foster. Subject, 
“Current Theological Thinking.” 


THURSDAY. 
9 a. M—Prof. Lloyd. Subject, “In- 


spiration of the Scriptures Accord-} 


ing to St. Paul.” 


11 a. m.—Prof. Goodell. Subject, 


“The English Bible in the Nineteenth 
Century.” 


FRIDAY. 


9 a. mM—Prof. Mooar. Subject, 
“Present Day Apologetic.” 


COMMENCEMENT. 


10:15 a. m—Graduating exercises 
of the Senior class. Address by Rev. 
Henry N. Hoyt of Sacramento. Sub- 
ject, “The Minister of To-day and His 
Message.” Presentation of diplomas 
by President McLean. 


SATURDAY, 


9 a. Mi—Prof. Day of the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, San An- 
selmo Subject, “Critical Periods in 
Isaiah’s Ministry.” 

11 a. m—Prof. Lovejoy. Subject, 
“Job as a Modern Book.” 


It will be seen by the above ar- 
rangement for the Summer School 
that its exercises are confined to the 
forenoons. Before the time for the 
Summer School was decided upon, 
arrangements had already been made 
for a week of afternoon and évening 
lectures by Professor Geo. D. Herron 
at the First church, Oakland. In 
deference to this previous arrange- 
ment, the session of the Summer 
School will occupy only the forenoon 
hours. All members of the school 
will be presented with free tickets to 


Dr. Herron’s course upon “The Chris- 
tian State.” 


BYRON AND BETHANY. 


The church at Byron had an 
Easter of promise and blessing. The 


8. S. was large and full of enthu- 


m—English New Testament;. 


siasm; the children had been busy 
preparing a concert, and the church 


was most beautifully decorated with — 


the flowers so full of the luxuriance 
of California, and a large number of 
eggs of all colorsand methods of deco- 


ration. These were strung in festoons 
‘in the upper part of the alcove 


above the flowers, and formed a 
scene of life and beauty. | 
After S.S. the morning worship 


was attended by a large number for . 
the size of the place, 100 or more. — 


It was a communion, baptismal and 
reception service; two members 
united and three children were bap- 
tized. 

In the evening at the concert 
there was the largest gathering ever 
in the church ; extra seats were pro- 
vided, but many stood ; not less and 
probably more than 175 people were 
present, and the children did splen- 
didly, showing the care taken by 
Mrs. Butler and Miss Hall in drill- 
ing them. It was really a joyous 
Kaster and the people were loth to 
part and end a day so full of prom- 
ise and brightness. 

At Bethany, where the pastor 
preaches in the afternoon, there was 
also a large turnout, and arrange- 
ments were made for a regular 
prayer meeting in the future, some- 


thing the church haz never had 
before. 


Prayer 


Topic for Week Beginning April 28th. 


o> BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


- Subject—*Communion with Christ” 
(John xiv: 18-23). 

Suggestion—a meeting for prayer 
alone. 

We live in an uncertain world. 
This life is not steady. The soul 
needs steadying and staying. Com- 
munion with Christ steadies the mor- 
al courage and stays the moral 
strength. There are so many things 
to worry, 80 many things to excite, 


‘so many to thwart, that we need the 


divine force to uphold and to help 
us forward. Faith is sometimes like 
&® compass on a rickety stand—the 
least stir makes the needle untrue. 
But at the mercy seat there is quiet, 
calm and inspiration. 

(Matt. xxviii; 20; I John ii:5; Rev. 
ili: 20; Ps. xxxiv: 15, 17). 

Communion with Christ sustains 
life and freshness. As the palm-tree, 
drawing nourishment from fountains 
of living water, is green and flourish- 
ing in the midst of the desert, so the 
Christian may draw rich supplies of 
grace from the fountain of God’s 
love and flourish like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water (Ps. i:3; cxix: 


35; John xiv:13, 14; Heb. x:19, 20). 


We are in communion with Christ 
when our hearts go with him in all 
that he said, did and suffered. Com- 
munion with him places us iv deep 
sympathy with him and on his side. 
We then model our lives after his 
life. We are in opposition to sin, to 


a worldly spirit and to everything 
that interferes with the progres of 
his kingdom. We pray without ceas- 
ing aod work without fainting (Ps. xl: 
1; Ephes. vi: 18; Jas. i:6,7; Ps. oxlv: 
18). 
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Womans Board 
the Pacific. 


YOUNG LADIES’ BRANCH. 


The April meeting will be held at 
Headquarters on Saturday, the 20th, 


at 2 o'clock. Miss Gouldy of Japan 


is expected to be present, and if pos- 
sible, Captain Walkup of the mis- 
sionary vessel, Hiram Bingham. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested in the work. The room is 
No. 2, fifth floor, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, Ellis and Mason streets, San 


FROM MISS WILSON—WELCOME 
NEWS. 


Star, Pactric Ocgan, 
| | January 2, 1895. 
‘Dear Mas. Farnam: I-am only go- 
ing to write you a very short letter 
this time to send on the Hiram Bing- 
ham, by Mr. Walkup. I tell him I 
would not think of sending much of 


anything by him, for we have our 


doubts about his getting up to San 
Francisco safely this time of the year. 
We have just finished the Gilbert Is- 
land trip and are now on our way to 
Jaluit, M. I., to buy coal. We have 
had so much calm weather that we 
have had to steam a good deal, and 
so have used much more coal than 
usual. We expect to be at Kusaie 
next Tuesday, the 8th. The Morning 
Star will only remain there about five 
days before leaving us for the last 
time before going to Honolulu. We 
have been trying hard to get the S/ar 
mail ready for this trip, but we think 
it is some of the hardest work we 
ever undertook todo. Iam forcing 
myself to write these few lines to 
you now. The Morning Star is not 
like a big steamer by any means. 
We don’t consider that we have been 
taking a pleasure trip at all. There 
is so much anxiety in a trip of this 
kind. We did not know from one is- 
land to another whether we were go- 
ing to have a fight to keep our girls 
or not. You will see something of 
what it is like when you get my jour- 
nal. I wish I had been able to have 
a more suitable place than on ship- 
board to write. Perhaps I could 
have had a little more brains and 
been more interesting. But I know 
you will take the will for the deed, 
and if there are aay great blunders 
please think that it was written when 
the ship was tossing and our heads 
swimming so we could hardly hold 
them up. I have not kept very well 
this time; no doubt on account of the 
intense heat at times. But I hope to 
be so hungry when I get back to 
Kusaie that I will regain my flesh. 
You will probably get the Star 
mail a few weeks after this, but, of 
course, you will know of Mr. Walk- 
up’s arrival, and it would be rather 
shabby not to send you a word by 
him. Ido not call this a letter, but 
just enough to let you knowl re- 
member you all daily, and wish you 
all a very happy and prosperous New 
Year. I am happier than ever in my 
work, and only hope and pray that 
my strength may hold out to labor 
for my Master amongst these people 
who have grown so dear to me. 
With much love to yourself and all 
of the W. B. M. P. Very lovingly, 
Louise E. Wixson. 


_ 


‘OUR BROUSA DAY-SCHOOL. 


The day-school has steadily in- 
creased in numbers, so that on the 
last day of the term there were forty- 
four people in their places. The 
whole number registered in these 
two years has reached fifty-two (all 


Armenians, thirty-two Protestants 
and twenty Gregorians) which leaves 
eight to be accounted for; of these, 
five have left, two were temporarily 
absent, and the other one is the wid- 
ow who comes every morning for her 
lesson, but, naturally, she did not 
wish to sit with the children. The 
attendance during the past term has 
been exceptionally good. Most of 
the newcomers are young, but we 
find them the ones most likely to 
continue. 

Until the earthquake, we teachers 
felt unusually well, but after that the 
weather was very oppressive, espe- 
cially so on the 20th, the day ap- 
pointed for our public examinations 
and closing exercises. | 

I wish you could have been with 


-|us that day. I think we could have 


found a seat for you even if our room 
did look so full with nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty guests, besides pupils 
and teachers. It was a pretty sight 
just to see the girls, with their bright, 
happy faces; but we had made the 
place look otherwise attractive by 
decorating with the large American 
flag (the gift of the California ladies 
years ago to the boarding school, 
which we borrowed for the occasion) 
and a number of Turkish flags, pot- 
ted plants in bloom, which we took 
from home, and the fancy-work and 
sewing, in which the girls are so in- 
terested a part of two afternoons in 
the week. This department is con- 
sidered essential in a girls’ school 
here in the East, and I consider my- 
self greatly favored in having my 
first assistant so capable of taking 
charge of this work. I wish there 
was some practical way of your 
young ladies helping in this line. 


CALL FOR PATCHWORK. 


Once, in a box from California, 

came a quantity of prepared patch- 
work, which proved of great value in 
teaching the little fingers to sew 
neatly. There is a fashion here 
which helps us to use such pieces to 
great advantage. In place of a hand- 
bag the women carry bundles done 
up in a square yard of calico or silk, 
or velvet even, the elegance of the 
article often being an index of rank. 
The little ones had each made one of 
patchwork, and there was one made 
of nice pieces of silk and velvet put 
together in crazy pattern, and one 
was of dark-colored cashmere with 
silk embroidery, and three others 
worked in outline stitch with Scotch 
floss. But I am digressing in quite 
an unpardonable manner. Excuse 
me. 
_ The exercises, which I am sure 
would have interested you so much, 
began at noon, and a hasty glance at 
the program will show you that we 
had a busy afternoon. 


FIRST PUBLIC EXHIBITION. 


As this was our first public exhibi- 
tion, perhaps you will enjoy a rather 
detailed account, and yet I will try 
to be brief. After an Armenian 
hymn, “Hark, the voice of Jesus say- 
ing,’ and prayer by the pastor, we 
proceeded to lessons in the two lan- 
guages, Armenian and English. We 
had to select from our list of studies, 
as there was not time for all. Bible, 
grammar, Arithmetic, English, and 
as we had one graduate, her lessons 
came last. Physics, geometry, Pres- 
ident Seelye’s work on Duty, these 
three in English and then Armenian 
rhetoric. We had singing, organ 


|and piano music, dialogues and reci- 


tations, interspersed with the lessons 
and after lessons were done, and it 
is needless to say which the majority 
enjoyed listening to most. We had 
two motion songs, a clock song with 
six girls swinging pendulums to 


mark time, a rainbow song and reci- 
tatiun, seven little ones wearing tarla- 
ton sashes of the prismatic colors, a 
Turkish song for the Sultan sung 
standing, each girl waving a tiny flag 
during the chorus. The hymn, “God 
make my life a little light,” was made 
attractive by having three of the 
youngest children stand, one holding 
a tiny lighted candle, one a flower 
and one a staff. The one holding 
the staff was a boy whom, though he 
is a regular scholar in the school, I 
do not count because he is a boy. 
He is the son of the pastor, and as 
the family lives in the school build- 
ing, I let the little fellow come in 
with his sisters. Our dialogues all 
taught some good lesson and were 
greatly appreciated. 

But I must omit many things, and 
pass on to what everybody was wait- 
ing to see—the presentation of the 
diploma to Beatrice, the pastor's eld- 
est daughter, who had acquitted her- 
self so well in her lessons. She read 
her Armenian essay on “Clouds” in a 
clear, distinct voice, and then recited 
in English a farewell to companions 
and teachers, after which Mr. Bald- 
win, with a few earnest words, pre- 
sented her diploma, the first from this 
school. Two of the little ones car- 
ried her a bouquet and a gift from 
her teacher, and several of the older 
girls joined her in the parting song, 
standing in a semi-circle round me at 
the organ. The audience was quiet 
and seemed favorably impressed, 
judging from their faces and also 
from remarks afterward. With the 
announcement of the six weeks’ va- 
cation, the Chautauqua drill (trans- 
lated into Armenian) and a good-by 
song, our school year closed. Parents 
and friends congratulated and thank- 
ed us; and we must thank you, dear 
sisters of the Pacific Coast, that you 
were willing and ready to open this 
door of usefulness for us, and thank 
our Heavenly Father toa, who has 
granted us health and strength for 
this new work. It is impossible to 
put on paper the many signs of en- 
couragement which cheer us as we 
press on toward another year, and I 
trust there will be no diminution in 
your interest or in your prayers. 
What we have done has not been done 
in our own strength, and if good has 
been accomplished, to God be all the 
glory. * * * Mrs. T. J. Batpwin. 


Home Wlissions, 


A. M. A. 


The list of field workers connected 
with the schools, colleges and church- 
es of the American Missionary Asro- 
ciation as given in the February num- 
ber of the American Missionary de- 
serves more than a passing glance. 

There are six hundred and seven- 
teen workers filling two hundred and 
forty-three stations in Washington, 
D. C., Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, Ok- 
lahoma, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
among the Indians of Nebraska, the 
two Dakotas, Washington, Montana 
and Alaska, and among the Chinese 
of our Coast. 

Three hundred and eighty-four of 
these missionaries are women. Sure- 
ly, it becomes our Women’s Home 
Missionary Unions to study the large 
work of this Society, and to remem- 
ber how nobly these, our sisters, are 
ministering to the colored people, the 
mountain whites, the Indians and the 
Chinese. Shall not our prayers and 
our contributions follow them? To 
their work astrong pastor of a strong 
church in the South, who was him- 


self a child of this Association, has 
pes this eloquent tribute. We quote 
rom the American Missionary. —_ 

“The work which these teachers 
did was the result of no small sacri- 
fice. For a woman to leave her 
Northern home of comfort and re- 
finement to come South to engage in 
such a work and all that it implies, 
was not a popular thing even at-the 
North; but in spite of unpopularity 
at the North and unworthy treatment 
at the South, these self-exiled men 
and women wrought wonderfully. 
They proved the best friends that the | 
black man has ever had. In the 
school they showed us the light of 
letters that had never before dawned 
upon us. In the church they showed. 
us the Light of the world, which was | 
strangely dim in our souls. In the 
shop they showed us the light of life 
about us, of which we were densely 
ignorant. Thoughtful minds, skill- 
ful hands, enlightened hearts—this 
is the heritage they brought us. 

“Throughout the length and 
breadth of the Southland there are 
such women among us working in a 
humble way. The work done by 
these moral heroes and heroines is 
work in the shade; but one day, when 
the sunlight of God’s justice shall 
shine upon it, as it surely will, men 
will see it and admire it. For these 
friends we are devoutly grateful. 
Deep down in our hearts, too deep in 
many cases for tears, lies the feeling 
of whole-souled gratitude for these 
moral heroes and heroines. The half 
has never been told. We thank God 
for those who left home and went to 
the war to die, if need be, that the 
slave might be free. But we thank 
God equally for those brave men and 
braver women who, before the smoke — 
of battle cleared away,came South, 
and, with the spelling-book in one 
hand and God's Holy Word in the > 
other, set the millions of freedmen on 
the way toward reading, reasoning 
and righteousness. Around God’s 
throne may their crowns of life eter- 
nal glitter with the penitential tears 
of a grateful people redeemed unto 
a common Father by their prayers, 
their tears, their lives !” 


Dr. George F. Root, the veteran 
composer, who wrote the “Battle Cry 
of Freedom” and other patriotic war 
songs, is a white-haired veteran of 
seventy-five years, but his voice is 
still clear and resonant. He produc- 
ed his famous song in his little music 
store in Chicago thirty-four years 
ago. 


Mr. Frederick Douglass was asked — 
for his name in an autograph album. - 
He hastily wrote: “Right is of no 
sex, truth is of no color—we are the 
equal children of a common Father, 
and all men are brothers. Frederick 
Douglass.” 


Ex-Postmaster General Wanamak- 
er’s Sunday-school in Philadelphia 
has a membership of 3,000. The 
formerly dingy church building in 
which it was held is being remodel- 
ed at an expense of $20,000, the gift 
of Mr. Wanamaker. 


It is stated that in Malta, which is 
under English rule, all the govern- 
ment positions are now occupied by > 
Roman Catholics. Thirty-five years 
ago the officials were all Protestants. 


The wine shops breed, in a physi- 
cal atmosphere of malaria and a 
moral pestilence of envy and ven- 
geance, the men of crime and revolu- 
tion.—[{Charles Dickens. 


The convention that leaves no spir- 
itual impress is a failure. 
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iiterary and Edacatienat. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


When we first b read the prospectus 
of the Standard Dictionary we wel- 


comed the venture that was proposed, | 


although we wondered whether the 
publishers had really counted the 
cost of it. As Webster’s last revision 
was in the market, and somehow, as 
far as the United States were con- 
cerned, seemed to have control of it; 
as the Oentury Dictionary had come, 
as they say, to stay, with its wealth 
of editorial prestige and industrious 
lore; to say nothing of that prodig- 
ious work in progress, under Profes- 
sor Murray of London—it seemed as 
if @ firm like the Funk-Wagnalls 
Company were undertaking the im- 
probable. But on the issue of the 
first volume about a year or less ago, 
the subscribers, who may have had 
their doubts, were assured. It was 
apparent that the publishers had 
known what they were about, and 
that the project had been well or- 
ganized, and had enlisted the co-op- 
eration of a large and competent 
force of scholars in the various lines 
of literature, science and the arts. 
The workmanship of the book simply 
as a book gratified them. That alone 
is a surprise, a thing of beauty. We 
have now received the second vol- 
ume, although the Dictionary can be 
furnished in one volume. That isa 
large work, however, to be put with- 
in a single covering, 2,337 pages. 

When one just glances over these 
pages at his leisure, he will not doubt 
the assertion of its publishers that it 
has been a costly undertaking, that 
$960,000 had been put into its pro- 
duction before a completed copy was 
ready for the market. The marvel is 
that in so short a space of time as 
five years so comprehensive and thor- 
ough a product could have been 
created. Two hundred and forty- 
seven specialists and 500 readers 
were enlisted in its preparation. 
Five thousand illustrations are insert- 
ed, made expressly for this work, and 
adding so much additional precision 
and fullness to the definitions. The 
definitions, we are reminded, exact 
as they claim to be individually, rest 
on a philosophical scheme of thought 
in every one of the principal subdi- 
visions of universal knowledge. In- 
deed, it is not a mere alphabetical 
catalogue of the more than three 
hundred thousand terms in our lan- 
guage. It is not a chief merit that it 
contains, as advertised, 75,000 more 
words than any other similar work. 
The ambition to be bigger than its 
competitors gives it no special at- 
traction to us. We might almost 
sigh rather for an expurgated lexi- 
con of our enlarging English speech. 
But it is a merit that this process of 
aggregation has been under some 
system and in the exercise of some 
discrimination. 

This Dictionary may claim one feat- 
ure of eminent progress. Its spell- 
ing and pronunciation have felt the 
influence of that scientific reform 
that has gained the attention of the 
philological societies of England 
and America. Although we do not 
certainly know, yet our impression is 
that not in this regard only but in 
most respects this work owes more to 
- Professor Francis A. March than to 
any other of the six gentlemen who 
are mentioned on its title page. We 
do not suppose that the ideal which 
Professor March has had with re- 
spect to reformed spelling has had 
its full realization in this dictionary, 
but if must be a comfort to him to 
see in these volumes so large a re- 


cognition of his labors and of the la- 
bors of others in working out a scien- 
tific alphabet. Between three and| 
four thousand words conformed to 
the reformed spelling have received 
their due recognition in the vocabu- 
lary. 

The subject of compound words 
and the use or non-use of the hyphen 
in them has received systematic at- 
tention. The list of proper names is 
full, and they are given in one uni- 
form alphabetical order. The rule 


of the United States Government as|i 


to such names as are geographical 
has been followed. The amazing ad- 
dition of words in the exact sciences, 
and the precision with which they 
are discriminated, and the beauty 
with which they are often illustrated, 
will attract notice. | 


But, of course, no short para- 
graphs such as ours can do anything 
but allude to the features of value in 
this Dictionary. The indications are 
that it has already received a wide 
and glad welcome. The prices of the 
single volume edition vary according 
to binding from $12 to $18; or the 
double volume edition from $15 to 
$22. What a helpful present this 
would be to scores of ministers 
among our churches! 


Luruer Hatszy Guiick. Missionary 
in Hawaii, Micronesia, Spain and 
Japan. By Frances Gulick Jewett. 
Pp. 314. Price, $1.25. — 


We hear it said now and then that 
the days have gone by when a mis- 
sionary can, like Paul, travel ‘to al- 
most every part of the known world, 
telling the gospel story. But Dr. Gu- 
lick, of whose romantically interest- 
ing life his daughter has written this 
too brief account, lived and worked 
in countries farther apart than any 
Paul ever visited. Born in Hawaii, 
educated in New York, laboring as a 
pioneer in Micronesia, then going to 
Honolulu to administer the aff .irs of 
the Hawaiian Missionary Society, 
driven thence by political complica- 
tions, turning at the call of duty to 
Spain and a little later to Italy, refus- 
ing a secretaryship of the American 
Board that he might be a missionary 
rather than a guide of missionaries, 
and ending his life in China after 
successful service there for the 
American Bible Society, Dr. Gulick 
showed his complete devotion to mis- 
sionary work, as well as his great 
ability. Published by the Congre- 
gational Sunday-school and Publish- 
ing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


The Atlantic for April continues 
Mrs. Ward’s “A Singular Life”; has 
a short story by Annie Trumbull 
Slosson; Mrs. Earle gives the “Flow- 
er Lore of New England Children”; 
there are two educational papers 
from A. H. Tolman and J. J. Green- 
ough, and, of course, a tribute to 
Mr. Stevenson. The Aflaniic is never 
stingy of matter, and the literary 
form may be depended upon as su- 
perior. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Boston. 


The Overland for this month is a 
fiction number, and new writers ap- 
pear in the succession of short stories. 
However, “ Ship-building in Califor- 
nia’ and “Good Roads” are practi- 
cably handled. Rounseville Wild-|; 
man, editor. Price, $3. 


“Ante-mortem Depositions of Peter 
Petroff” belongs to that queer realm 
of which telepathy is trying to give 
inaclew. Mr. Petroff was a veteran 
of the war for the Union band lived in 


this city. 


_gunday 


“LESSON FOR APRIL 28TH. 


BY REV. 


H. E. JEWETT. 


The Lord’s Supper. (Mark xiv: 
12-26.) 


Our Lord and his apostles called 
for the doing of some things which 
the church of to-day, with very few 
exceptions, does not regard as things 
If there 
is apostolic authority for dismissing 
“a family physician and trusting to 
the anointing oil, and for women to 


to be done “until he come.” 


of the historic episcopate. It is a 
| simple feast of love “which should 


— | bind all pious -hearts to Christ and — 


each other, and fill them with the 
holiest and tenderest affections.” - 
(2) Into this fellowship of Chris- 
tians there ought to enter more chil- 
dren. The Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety should not be thronged with 
young people, and the communion ta- 
ble occupied by adults. Out of the 
Sunday-school ought to come many 
young people year by year into the 


of the communion. And yet, into all 


keep silence in the churches, there is lorege in California there were re- 


the authority of Christ for washing 


one another's feet, for he has said, 


“Ye ought also to wash one another's 
feet, for I have given you an example 
that ye should do as I have done to 


you.” There was instituted by Christ, 
however, 
which the church in every age and 


in every clime has regarded as hav- 
ing the sanction and command of 


Christ and his apostles, to be ob- 


served in loving remembrance of 


him “until he come.” 


What Melancthon called the “mad- 
ness of the theologians’ has caused 
endless controversy over the inter- 
pretation of the words of Christ at 


the institution of the simple service. 


Roman Catholics have made us 


familiar with the word ‘“transubstan- 
tiation,” the conversion of the bread 


and wine into the real body and 
blood of Christ. Lutherans have 
made us familiar with the term ‘“con- 
t. e, the actual or 
substantial presence of the body of 


substantiation, 


Christ with the bread and wine. 
But we have little to do in this 

lesson with the “madness of theolog- 

ians.” 


bread and wine as symbols, used by 
Christ before his death, of his body 
and blood. 


1,’ This simple service is not sac- 
In this respect it 


rificial service. 
contrasts with the Passover, at every 
celebration of which a lamb was to 
be sacrificed. At the Passover every 


‘one of the household group knew 


that the lamb of a year old had been 
sacrificed. The twelve apostles knew 
that they were not eating the body 
nor drinking the blood of their Mas- 
ter. The drinking of blood was for- 
bidden by the Jewish law, yet here 
was Christ offering the cup to his 
disciples, and saying: “This is my 
blood, drink it.” “This is my body, 
eat it” We cannot suppose that he 


intended to belittle the sacredness of 


that Mosaic law which forbade the 
drinking of sacrificial blood. 

2. What, then, shall be said of this 
service, which consists of eating and 
drinking food that Christ calls his 
body and his blood? 

(a) It is well called the Eucharist 
—a service of thankegiving for the 
sacrificial death of Christ. “Meat 
and drink; bread and wine—type of 


the whole nourishment and invigora- 


tion of life.” 

(b) It is a showing forth, a procla- 
mation, of the Lord’s sacrificial death 
(I Cor. ii:26). “It is a significant 
exhibition to the world of what he 
has done and is still ready to do i in 
behalf of all perishing sinners.” 


(c) It serves to unite believers to} ° 


each other and to Christ. “Do this 
in remembrance of me,” says Christ. 
Peter did not go off by himself to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper. Neith- 
er did any one of the disciples. “They 
came together to break bread.” 
“When ye come together to eat” is 
an expression of Paul. Here is no 
hint of intervention of priest, no 
question of modes of baptism, none 


a festival of remembrance 


In common with most of the 
Protestant churches we accept the 


schools only 432 members, of whom 
not more than 300, probably, were 
young people. 

(e) There should be preparation of 
heart for this service. Judas had no 
sympathy with Christ and was out of 
place. Peter was a very imperfect 
disciple, yet his heart was tender and 
loving. It was good for him to be 
there. Sinful though we are, we may 
expect Christ’s welcome to his table 
if we prepare for it with even the 


“God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
And yet the more we conmune with 
Christ in our daily life, and the more 


the closer will he draw near to us 
when we come to the Lord’s Supper. 


A Sample Package (4 to 7 doses) of | 


Dr. Pierce's: 
Pleasant Pellets 


To any one sending name and address to 
us on a postal card. 


ONCE USED THEY ARE ALWAYS IN FAVOR. 


Hence, our object in sending them out 


broadcast 


They absolutely cure 
SICK HEADACHE, 


Biliousness, Constipation, 
Coated Tongue, Poor Ap- 
petite, Dyspepsia and kin- 
dred derangements of the 
Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 


Don’t accept some substitute said 
lo be ‘‘just as good.”’ 


The substitute costs the lial 
“ess. 
It costs you ABOUT the same. 


HIS profit is in the 
good.”’ 


WHERE IS YOURS? 
Address for *REE SAMPLE, 
World’s Dispensary Medica! Association, 
No. 663 Maia St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


““qust as 


DENT'’S 

TOOTHACHE 
| STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

ia Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. DENT & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


Sweii Attar.) 
Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Waris 
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church and to the beautiful service | 
our two hundred Congregational 
ceived in 1894 from the Sunday- . 


simple preparation of the publican— 


faithfully we honor him in worship, — 
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California. 


5 oe two pages are edited by Rev. H. P 


CasE, Rev. J. T. Forp and President C. 
G. BALDwiNn. . The Southern office is located 
at Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Ad- 
dress all copy to C. G. Baldwin, All subscrip- 


~~ tions from Southern California will be received 


by the Claremont office. For information, ad- 
dress C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 


GENERAL NOTES. 
A card from San Francisco reads 


as follows: “Mr. Bristol’s beautifully 


expressed papers are very welcome 
and highly appreciated. Hope you 
will devote all space possible that he 
can find time to contribute.” 

One of the topics at the Los An- 
geles District Association to be held 
at Claremont, May 14th and 15th, 
will be “Vicinage Work,” to be open- 
ed by Rev. J. T. Ford, Rev. H. P. 
Case, and Rev. D. D. Hill. This top- 


ic is important. Sunday-school notes 


bear upon this question. Watch 
them. | 

- Those who did not attend the 
meeting of the ladies on April 5th 
will be glad to read Mrs. Burt's ac- 
count of the meeting of the W. H. M. 
Union in another column. | 

Note the formation of the new San 
Diego District Association. 

The coming of Professor John O. 
Fillmore, head of the Milwaukee 
School of Music, spoken of under Po- 
mona College notes in another col- 
umn, is an event of great importance 


to the musical interests of Southern 


-GOalifornia. His location in connec- 


tion with Pomona College is a matter 
of great consequence to that institu- 
tion. Professor Fillmore’s reputation 
is national, and in some lines interna- 
tional; he is an authority. 


POMONA COLLEGE NOTES. 


Some months ago Professor C. C. 
Brannan and Mrs. Brannan, who had 
had charge of the School of Musle, 
offered their resignation after some 
three and one-half years’ service in 
that department. Ill health was the 
cause, and the College has hoped that 
rest and freedom from care might 
make it possible for them to recon- 
sider the matter. Much correspond- 
ence has been had with a view to fill- 
ing the place. It was not an easy 
matter. The work has been so well 
done that no ordinary work could be 
tolerated. Pupils have come here 
from neighboring towns, at great ex- 
pense and trouble, rather than take 
inferior work at home. Mrs. Bran- 
nan’s pupils have won honors of a 
substantial character. With such 
genuine work already done, and 
with a standard of merit so high, the 
task of replacing these teachers was 
not easy. It is a great pleasure, 
therefore, to be able to announce the 
conclusion of negotiations with Prof. 
John C. Fillmore of Milwaukee. His 
telegram reads as follows: 


Mirtwavger, April 13, 1895. 

“Terms and conditions accepted; 
will come in July. Expect letter.” 
J. ©. 


- This means much to Pomona Col- 
lege. Mr. Fillmore is well known in 
musical circles as an authority. It 
happens that his book on “The Piano- 
forte” is now used as a text book 
in the School of Music at Po- 
mona College, and it is generally 
recognized as the leading book in the 
history of that instrument. It is of 
value to have among us a writer of 
such reputation. He is a man of the 


right character to take a position in 
an educational institution. He has 
had a full classical course, taking his 
A. B. degree before going to Ger- 
many. He studied there many years, 
and has been connected with college 
conservatory work in this country 
not less than ten years, and at the 
head of the Milwaukee School of 


Music for the past twelve years. He} 


is well received as a lecturer in the 
largest musical centers. The Chicago 
Herald \ately had a two-column ac- 
count of a lecture given there upon 
“Folk Music.” He is spoken of in 
Millwaukee as “the recognized head 
of the musical coterie” of that musical 
city. He claims for music the same 
place as for literature in a college 
course of liberal study. He will at- 
tempt to have music understood by 
the whole body of students, and will 
have several terms’ work in the regu- 
lar degree courses subject to the 
election of students, thus making it 
not an “aside” which must be taken 
without credit. Already the fame of 
his coming has brought application 
from two of our neighboring towns 
where music is appreciated, and it is 
possible that branch departments at 
these places will be established for 
accommodation of advanced pupils 
who cannot well attend the School of 
Music in connection with the College. 

Pomona College has been approach- 
ed to confer an “honorary degree.” 
This suggests several reflections: 

1. The person who asks for it 
either has a high opinion of Pomona 
College or he has not. | 

2. Without saying what other old 
and honored institutions may wisely 
do, it must be evident that no man 


| worthy of such a degree could value 


it from so young a college, and that 
Pomona College could not afford to 
bestow any honorary degree upon an 
unworthy candidate. 

3. Much as we need money, there is 
not money enough to purchase our 
self-respect. | 


The College will have a consider- 
able part in the Chautauqua and 
summer school at Long Beach. 


President Baldwin has been invit- 
ed to lecture before several high 
schools lately upon the theme, “Every 
Man’s Chance.” Text, “Every man 
admitted to the right of reason is a 
freeman of the whole estate.” It is 
designed to wake up dormant facul- 
ties. 

Spring term opened April 3d. The 
catalogue will be out within a few 
days. All who would like to see a 
copy can obtain one by dropping a 
card to President Pomona College. | 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 

ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


The following churches have re- 
sponded to the appeal for funds at 
the beginning of the year—Nordhoff, 
Pomona, Westminster, Olivet and 
Claremont. This is not an overwhelm- 


ing response, but knowing of the 


many calls for money, and the spe- 
cial efforts made for home and foreign 
missions, we have possessed our soul 
in patience, being fully persuaded 
that our churches will honor the 
pledge made to this Society at our 
last State Association — that each 
church take up a contribution for 
this work. Would it not be well to 
attend to this matter before our peo- 
ple scatter to the seashore or the 


mountains. AsI expect to go East, 
to be absent for several months, 
please send money to Russell K. 
Westcott, Los Angeles, Station EF. 
Please note the address. . 
E. Cass, 
Sec’y and Treas. OC. M. R. A. 


W. H. UNION. 


Angeles and Orange counties held a 
meeting under the auspices of the 
Union, in the East Los Angeles 
church, Friday, April 5th. The ar- 
rangements made for their reception 
were most complete. The welcome 
expressed in the wealth of flowers, 
which adorned the church on every 
hand, was most grateful to all, and 
every detail had received considera- 
tion. 

The opening devotional service on 
“Prayer” was conducted by Mrs. G. R. 
Thomas of Pasadena First church. 
The remaining time of the morning 
was devoted to reports from the Un- 
ion auxiliaries. All but two were 
personally represented, and one of 
the two sent a written report. The 
interchange of experience and ideas 
was most helpful, especially as in 
these gatherings they can be free 
from the haste and brevity necessary 
in the annual meetings. An inter- 
change of questions and explanations 
was interrupted by the noon hour. 
“Basket lunch” had been announced 
in the notices, but the entertaining 
ladies had spread dainty tables in 
the commodious lunch room, where- 
on appeared sandwiches and cake for 
careless comers, and pitchers of 
steaming coffee were borne among 
them by willing hands. The social 
hour was much enjoyed, and with 
its opportunities for acquaintance, 
was not the least important feature 
of the day. 


The afternoon session was opened 
by a pleasant word of greeting from 
Rev. D. D. Hill, pastor of the church, 
with a glance at the progress of Con- 
gregationalism in Southern Califor- 
nia. The first address of the after- 
noon was by Mrs. W. J. Washburn, 
President of the Union. This was 
followed by reports of the Union offi- 
cers and Superintendents of the work 
of the Union for the first six months 
of its fiscal year. The Treasurer’s 
statement showed $1,086.56 receipts, 
of which $830 had been given to the 
C.H. M.S. The fact that over $900 
had been contributed to the C. H. M. 
S. during its fiscal year, just closed, 
was 8 gratification to all. After the 
reporte, Mrs. Schoonley of the East 
Los Angeles church sang an appro- 
priate song. Three papers were now 
presented on “The Self-denial Easter 
Offering,—Its Significance,” by Mrs. 
Mary Coman of the North church, 
Pasadena: “Its Objects,” by Miss 
Myra Jacobus of the East Los Ange- 
les church; “Methods,” by Mrs. C. S. 
Vaile of Plymouth church, Los An- 
geles. A recitation, “Billy’s Rose,” 
was very happily rendered by Miss 
Katherine La Barre of the Endeavor 
Society of the Pasadena North church. 
The closing subject was the work of 
the five societies in Southern Califor- 
nia, and what the Union has done to 
help each. The C. H. M. S. was rep- 
resented by Mr. Ford. Mrs. C. E. 
Norton of Claremont spoke for the 
college, Mrs. H. P. Case for the Sun- 
day-schools and Miss Peck of the Los 
Angeles First church for the Chinese 
work. Mr. H. H. Wikoff of San 


The women of the churches in Los | 


Francisco, the agent of the 0. O.B. S., 
wrote a letter appealing for homes — 


for the missionaries. 


~ On motion of Mrs. Billings of the © 


First church, Los Angeles, a most 


cordial vote of thanks to the enter- | 


taining ladies was passed, and the 
meeting adjourned. 
oe Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, 
Union Vice-President. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 
Our school at San Marcos is mov- 


‘ing steadily on under the faithful 


care of its superintendent. | 
Our school at Calico had a very 
successful quarter,ending March 31st, 


by giving rewards,for attendance and — 


memory work, of eight Bibles and 
fourteen Testaments to as many chil- 
dren. The superintendent writes: 
“The whole school sends you a vote 
of thanks’for the Bibles and other 
material aid. We begin rehearsal 
for Easter to-day and will be glad to 
use the exercises for Children’s Day.” 

There is an example of a Sunday- 
school made successful against the 
greatest obstacles. But it cost time, 
thought, labor and a little money. 
Yet une almost unaided enthusiastic 
Christian woman did it! 

The Sunday-school at Descanso is 
persevering through difficulties. The 
superintendent writes: “Our school 
is doing nicely—of course, small. 
There are so few of us, most of the 
people being Catholics.” 

“But woe unto him by whom the 
offense cometh!” That grand “Rev.” 
or “Prof.” Scott “worked” the poor, 
little crippled Sunday-school at Van- 


derbilt. A former superintendent — 


writes, as one reason for the death of 


the Sunday-school: “I am sorry to — 


say that Mr. Scott came here and 
preached a few times. Mrs. C—— 


‘collected five dollars for him to pur- 


chase hymn-books with. left 
here owing Mrs. M@—— for board 
and has not been heard from since.” 
It was the finish of our feeble school 
for the present. Let the exposure 
pursue the impostor ! 

The quarterly report from our 
school at Alessandro gives an average 
of twenty-seven in attendance. The 
school has become self-supporting, 
and made a Home Missionary offer- 
ing of over fifteen cents per member. 
It will not forget Children’s Day nor 
the C.S.S. & P. S. that has so long 
aided it. 

Our mission school at Placentia re- 
ports an average attendance of thirty- 
six apd collections amounting to 
$6 94 the past quarter. | 

Little Rock school held its first an- 
niversary iately. It reports growth 
in numbers and interest. Preaching 
has been enjoyed a part of the time. 
Mrs. A. Martin is the efficient super- 
intendent. 

Barstow Sunday-school reports 
five children as punctual in attend- 
ance every Sunday of the first quar- 
ter of the year. A Christian Endeav- 
or Society will soon be formed. 

Four children in our school at 
Mojave have earned rewards of 
Bibles and Testaments for punctual- 
ity. Lack of workers is the great 
hindrance to success there. | 

Superintendent Case made another 
tour of work in Kern county March 
28th to April 10th. He found plenty 
of opportunity und need of Sunday- 
school work. March 3lst he ad- 
dressed the Sunday-school at Poso 
and preached for Pastor Johnson to 
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a good-sized and appreciative au- 
dience, and the same afternoon drove 
fifteen miles in time to address a 
goodly number and organize a hope- 
ful school of thirty-two members in 
Hamlin school district. 
During the following week he held 
services and organized a school of 


fifty or more members in Panama 


District, where over one hundred of 
school age reside with no other public 
religious services than the Sunday- 
school will provide. 

Sunday, April 7th, after two days’ 


visitation among the few and widely 


scattered “homesteaders” of Rose 
District, a Sunday-school of twenty- 
four was organized with every hope 
of success. Nochurch within twenty- 
five miles and no Sunday school less 
than fifteen miles. A full grant of 


Sunday-school supplies was neces- 


sary, as it was plain to see that money 
was almost an “unknown quantity” 
among these struggling homeseekers, 

April 8th, Superintendent Case 
held services in the San Emigdis 
schoolhouse. A good degree of in- 


terest was manifested in a Sunday- 


school, but it was not advisable to 
attempt, in the peculiar circumstances, 
to organize at present. Its influence 
is sorely needed, as no religious ser- 
vice is held within twenty miles. 
During his March tour three schools 
were organized—F airview, Beardsley 
and Rio Bravo, all of which are doing 
well. Thus, provision was made in 
six places for the systematic study of 
God’s Word, enlisting in that study 
two hundred souls otherwise almost 
wholly negligent of its study. The 
investment was considerable—four 
weeks of labor. 

The visitation of over fifty families 


and homes, the gift of over $20 of 


literature, traveling within the county 
over 430 miles at an expense of less 
than $25, these are some of the items 
of the investment to which should be 
added the distance and expense of 
two tours from Los Angeles to 
Bakersfield and return, some 700 
miles, and $12.75 for railroad fares, 
making a grand total of 1,130 miles 
and $37.75, the cost of starting six 
Sunday-schools. Whatshall the har- 


vest be? There may not be the per- 


manent results which many desire; 
but, in the Sunday-school mission- 
arys estimate, already harvest has 
begun in the awakened desires in 
two hundred souls for more knowl- 


edge of God's Word. 


CHILDREN’S DAY. 


The second Sunday of June is the 
national day. But if any school de- 
vires to celebrate an earlier day, there 
is no objection. Already several have 
decided to observe the second Sun- 
day of May. 

“The Call to the Children” is the 


name of the new carol service pre- 


pared by the C. S. S. and P.S. ex- 
pressly for Children’s Day. Samples 
of the exercise will at once be sent 
to every Sunday-school superintend- 
ent. Enough exercises will be given 
to any school that promises to give a 
special collection on that day to the 
missionary work of the C. S. S. and 
P.S. These supplies are a'ready in 
the office of Superintendent Case, to 
whom all requests for Southern Cali- 
fornia schools should be sent. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
At its meeting, April 8th, the Union 


‘elected Rev. D. D. Hill President for 


next six months. Rev. J. B. Irvine 
refused to continue longer in the 
office of Secretary, which he has held 
from the organization of the Union, 
and Rev. D. Lloyd Jenkins was elect- 


ed to that office. The Union listen- 


ed to a paper by Rev. E. E. P. Abbott 
upon ‘‘The New Gospel of the King- 
dom.” It was a very lucid presenta- 
tion of the general position held by 
Professor Herron. A pleasant dis- 
cussion followed. Various estimates 
of the movement and the men were 
given. On the whole, the one hun- 
dred and fifty people, more or less, 
who heard the discussion seemed to 
be in a receptive mood to listen to 
Dr. Herron upon his coming. He is 
to be here one week from April 28th, 
and the Union will plan to receive 
him during his stay. Exact time to 
be announced. He will address them 
upon the topic, “The Christian Reviv- 
al of the Nation.” Here, as every- 
where, there are some who greatly 
deprecate the attention given Dr. 
Herron. They present their views 
very strongly, and the effect of such 
presentation is, on the whole, good. 
It tends to make us cautious how we 
hear any new gospel. Caution is al- 
ways timely. There was no personal 
feeling shown, and, on the whole, the 
meeting was quite successful. Dr. 
Herron’s friends think he was mis- 
represented, but he will soon be here 
to represent himself, and correct false 
impressions, perhaps. 


AN’ DIEGO DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 


The ministers and delegates of the 
Congregational churches of San Die- 
go county, Cal., will convene at the 
First Congregational church of San 
Diego on Tuesday, April 30th, at 2 
p. M., for the purpose of forming a 
San Diego Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers and Churches; also 
for the observance of a program em- 
bracing addresses by the superin- 
tendents of C. H. M. S. and C. P. and 
S. S., the presentation of papers on 
various live topics,.a sermon, etc. 

Free entertainment will be provid- 
ed for all ministers and for two dele- 
gates from each church. But it is 
earnestly hoped -that each church 
will be represented also by others, 
any and all who can arrange to come; 
and especially that large delegations 
from the churches contiguous to San 
Diego may esteem it both a duty and 
a privilege to endeavor to be present 
during as large a part of the meet- 
ing as possible. As the object in 
view is the promotion of the life and 
fellowship of our churches and co- 
operation in Christian work, it is de- 
sirable that the membership of our 
churches and congregations general- 
ly make special effort to be present 
at thisconvention. Let each and all, 
by attendance and otherwise, aim to 
make this meeting a success. 

I. W. ATHERTON, 

S. A. Norton, 

Deacon WILLIAMs, 
Provisional Committee. 


LOS ANGELES DISTRICT ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING. 


The Oongregational churches 
grouped in the Los Angeles Associa- 
tion should have much in mind from 
this time on to the meeting, which is to 
be held in Claremont May 14th and 
15th. Much study is being bestowed 
upon the program to make it fresh, 
interesting, practically helpful, spir- 
itually uplifting. It is hoped that 
this meeting will do something 
towards discovering, illustrating and 
establishing the difference in func- 
tion between the local and the State 
associations. If it sometimes has 
been, it certainly should vot be diffi- 
cult to learn without reading the 
heading of a program, from the sub- 


jects discussed, to which of the two 


bodies it belongs. It is, perhaps, 
more a coincidence than by design 


that at a meeting in a co-educational 


college the sexes should share more 
nearly alike than usual in the discus- 
sions. Some of the most interesting 
contributions doubtless will be from 
women. Enough laymen also are to 
appear to suggest to the Ohristian 


youth whom we are educating that 


they will always find places of honor 
—the honor of usefulness—in our 
Christian conventions, whether min- 
isters or not. Of business, Congre- 
gational churches have very little for 
an Association to do except what per- 
tains to its own working. We are 
glad to be excused from discussions 
of ecclesiastical law and courtlike 
proceedings, and when we come to- 
gether devote our thought wholly to 
what pertains to practical life and 
godliness. It is contemplated on 
this occasion to make the devotional 
element more prominent than some- 
times, in accordance with an evident- 
ly general wish as expressed in the 
later meetings. 

The place must needs add some 
interest. It should add a great deal. 
The sessions will be in the College 
chapel, in the heart of the institution 
that is the especial charge, shall we 
not say pride of our California Con- 
gregational churches, and particular- 
ly of this Association. Its recitations 
will be going on about us in the 
same building. Its faculty and stu- 
dents will be present at times, and 
participate. The music department 
will assist us by its choruses and 
otherwise. It is to be hoped that 
the comparative size of the village of 
Claremont will enter into no one’s 
thought to deter who would like to 
come. Its people will most cordially 
welcome and gladly provide for all. 
Whatever assistance they may need 
for entertaining is already generous- 
ly pledged. Let there be much pray- 
er and effort in behalf of the meeting 
that it may be large and most profit- 
able. H. W. J. 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


A church was organized at Fre- 
montville last week consisting of 
eighteen members, of whom one-third 
united on profession of faith, Rev. 
S. Bristol speaks of it as a most 
pleasant occasion. 

Rev. G. Hutchins passed 
through Southern California, stop- 
ping but a few hours on his way from 
Honolulu to Minneapolis. He is ex- 
pected back within a few weeks. 


| 


Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Cash expect to 


start Kast this week to be with Mrs. 
Cash’s aged father upon his eightieth 
birthday. The father has been a 
deacon in a Congregational Church 
nearly sixty years. _ 


ed work. Pastor White’s health has 
become very good. He does not 
dare undertake such variety of labor 
as he did once, but with care he 
turns off a great deal of work. Plans 
are under consideration looking to a 
larger work there in the near future. 

Park church and the three or four 
other churches of various denomina- 
tions are considerably disturbed by 


the coming into the field of a Baptist 


church, which has rented a building 


|very near. The suggestion is made 


that by changing the location a few 
blocks it would draw its own mem- 
bers as well as now, and could sup- 
ply a real need as a church and Sun- 
day-school center. Perhaps this may 
be done in the interests of the pro- 
motion of Christian work. ‘“Comity” 
is to be more of an element in the lo- 
cation of our churches as the years 


pass. 


There was a large attendance at 
Pastor Hunt’s Sunday-evening ser- 
vice April 7th. His theme was 
“Practical Christianity.” He made it 
plain that there was work to be done 
if Christians are to be “the salt of the 
earth.” 


Rev. Alexander Douglass is sup- 
plying for the present the church at 
Dehesa. 

Six persons were received to mem- 
bership in the Paso Robles church 


April 7th—four on confession and — 


one by letter. 


- Pastor Johnson reports members 
received to the Rosedale church dur- 
ing the quarter ending March 3lst— 


13 on confession, 5 by letter; total, 


18. 


The Claremont people were favored 
on Wednesday evening with a mis- 
sionary address and stereopticon ex- 
hibition by George W. Leitch. The 
lecturer, by means of a_ powerful 


oxy-hydrogen light and perhaps a 


hundred slides, threw upon a large 
screen in rapid succession, views, por- 
traits, statistical tables, etc., illustra- 
tive of missionary life and labors in 
India and Ceylon, especially the work 


(Continued on page 16.) 


THE NEW 


BABY GRAND. 


The Greatest Success of Modern 
Piano-Building. Only 5 feet and 8 
-nches long, yet containing all the 
finest points of the Concert Grand. 


HARDMAN 


UPRIGHT: 


OR GRAND PIANO 


Is the most durable piano in the world to-day. | 


The ‘‘Hardman Tone” never changes its 
quality, never gets thin and wiry, but 
maintains its beautiful sonority in spite 
of any amount of use or unlimited abuse. 
Many new and elegant styles of cases can 
Hundreds 
of testimonials from musical critics of the 


now be seen at warerooms, 


highest intelligence. Prices are lower 


than asked for many inferior instruments, 


‘The J. Dewing Co. 


FLOOD BUILDING—: 
Fourth aud Market Streets 


Warerooms Second Floor 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Olivet church is moving steadily a 
along, and doing a good and a need- — 
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TAMALPAIS 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘Accredited School” for Boys. 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 


proved themselves efficient teachers. There | 


are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation, The Academy has large Athletic 


Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 


a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour te San Francisco, Next 
term begins August 14th. | | 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER. 


Oakland Seminary 


Cor. 11th and Clay *ts., Oakland 


Is the pioneer school for young ladies in Oak- 
land, Cal. Organized Nov. 8, 1888; reopen- 
ed January 6, 1890. Fall term will commence 
Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior 
advantages, having college educated teachers 
of the first order, to whom the highest prices in 
the State are paid. Students are prepared for 
Universities and Colleges in the East as well 
as in California. Mrs, M. K. BLAKE, 
Principal. 


BELMONT SCHOOL 


Belmont, California 


This school intends to meet the most intel- 
ligent and exacting requirements regarding 
Christian influence, sound schvularship and 
physical well being. It is fully accredited at 
the University of California in all the courses 
also in advanced work, and at Stanford 
University, and gives especial attention. to 
preparation for them, but it will continue to 
offer thorough preparation for the best Eastern 
colleges and technical schools. We believe 
that our entire equipment—our teaching force, 
our laboratories, library, gymnasium, heating 
and electric lighting—will command the con- 
fidence of those best able to judge, and we 
therefore cordially invite all interested in help- 
ing to build up a center of good moral and 
intellectual influences to visit the school, 
whether they have sons to educate or not. 
For catalogue address 


W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard), 
Head Master. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Eighteenth year; 19 professors and teach- 


ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M, 
1086 Valenoia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 

427 MONTGCMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 52,9. 


LADY DENTIST 
Dr. Frances C. Treadwell 


Formerly of Philadelphia, has removed to MURPHY 
BUILDING, Room 94, corner Market and Jones Sts., 
San Francisco. Take elevator. Examination free. 
Dr. Treadweli is thoronghly skilled in all the various 
branches cf dentistry. 


CRYSTAL BATHS 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea water tub and swimming baths, tuvt 
of Mason street, terminus of all North 
Beach cars. Jobn Farnham, Manager, 


y 


San Francisco 


Military :: Academy| 


| graph avenues. 


UNIVERSITY 


ALAMEDA, OAL. 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
F B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 

ins my. 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 

This is a se/ect school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 

Location very advantageous, 

Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 
school. 

Circulars forwarded on application to the 
Principal, 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 
OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
Classical and Special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men. 
Six Professors.. Special instruction in So- 
ciology, and in facile use of the English 
Bible. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev, 
J. K. McLgan, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 
land. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


S. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKMT STRERT, ROOM 46. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


G. L. BROWN, 
Manage 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F. 


G. W. KEELER, H. E. Snook, 
Manager, Asst. Manager 


Telephone No. 6102 


W. R. SOMMBRBAYRS, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, 
All work wayranted. Fine watch and jew- 
elry repairing a specialty. 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Notary Public and Commissioner of 
Deeds for all States and Territories. 


Passports Secured. 


OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 2202 Steiner St., next N. E. core 
ner SacramentoSt., San Francisco. 


W. W. ANDERSON. 


Oak Grove School 


Burlingame, San Mateo Co. 
| NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first class home for boys Beautiful 
surroundings Superior instruction. The 
best of care. 1ts graduates admitted to the 


without examination. Fall term com- 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. 


IRA G Ph.D., Master. 


Van Ness Young Ladies Seminary 
1849 Jackson St., Cor. Gough 


——Under the direction and ownership of —— 


DOR. S. H. WILLEY 


Aided by a corps of able and experienced teachers 
Next term opens on January 2, 1895. : 


\ 


THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. Rare Opportunities 
Offered in Musie. One Hours Ride from San Francisca 
Board and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, $275. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P. 0., Alameda o., Cal 


F.C. COOK, M. D. 
Diseases of Women a Specialty 


Rapid Cures. Charges Reasonable 


Also, 
speedily cured. 


Alcoholism and Morphine Hab. 
Call or writ.. Confidential, 


Rooms 59 and 60, Murphy Building, 


State University or stanford University | 


( Ex Staie Supt, Public Instruction.) 


1236 MARKET ST..SAN FRANCISCO 


TUBBS 
CORDAG «4 COMPANY 
(Founded in 1856. Inocorporatea 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 

MANILLA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDING TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiran 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. 6141 and 613 Front Streei. 
San FRAOISOO. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
HAVE FURNISHED 35.0 
SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BES 


MENEELY & CO,, | BE 


WEST-TROY, N. 


CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Catalogue, 


Gre 


SACRAMENTO: 726 K Bt. 


The Typewriter 


Accuracy in spelling, grammar, composition, etc., habitual neatness of 
work, close observation, and the use of terse and vigorous language, 
are promoted by the writing machine better than by any other means. 


‘The Simplicity of Design and Exceilence of Construction 
ofthe REMINGTON make it unrivaled for general use. 


Call and examine latest 


improvements, or address for Illustrated 


& CO., 


SAN FRANCISO: 8 and 5 Front Street. 


LOS ANGELES: 2218. Broadway. 
PORTLAND: 249 Stark Street. 


4 
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EMPHASIS IN LIFE. 


Some people find fault because a 
few have so much influence in pol- 
itics, in business, in society and even 
in church. They seem to forget that 
it is inevitable, and applies even in 
childhood and youth. In every school 
and on every playground a few dic- | 
tate the policy, and lead in fun and 
hard. work, in thought and action, 
because of the emphasis they place 
upon what they say and do. It is 
still emphasis that usually deter- 
mines success. If it is known how 
any one emphasizes life it is easy to 
estimate the probabilities of success. 
Emphasis in life is much like empha- 
sis in reading. The first principle in | 
each case ia to emphasize ideas, not — 
There is a radical difference 
between the two. Superintendent 
George Howland of Chicago read 
“Kvangeline” to one of the grammar 
schools of that city on Friday after- 
noon a year ago, and I chanced to be 
present when the pupils read their 
compositions on the reading. A 
bright little foreign boy wrote: “I 
thought so grate a man would read 
very loud but he didn’t. I thought 
‘he would emphasize it lots, but he 
never emphasized a word; but, oh, 
my, didn’t he picture the story, 
I shall see it as long as I 
live.” This is a vivid illustration of 
emphasis upon ideas rather than 
words. This principle holds in life. 
Success depends upon magnifying 
essentials. Some people tire us in 
their talk because they dwell upon 
minor details about which we care 


| nothing, while others fascinate us by 


giving the pith of a story so that we 
do not wish a word omitted. This is 
a land and age of progress. A man’s 
life must show on the face of it that 
every word and act tells, and that he 
has not done the best that he will 
ever do. | | | 


A SCIENTIST’S VERDICT. 


A noted sociological investigator 
has published the results of an in- 
quiry into the drinking habits of 
Europe, and sums up as follows: 

“We find that the two banner 
countries for freedom of commerce 
and industry—Switzerland and Hol- 
land—are also the most advanced in 
restricting the freedom of the alco- 
holic drink traffic, and that despotic 
Russia comes next. 

“That the two most educated na- 
tions — France and Germany - -are 
more drunken than the most igno- 
rant—Russia, England and Spain. 

“That wealth proves to be a more 
prolific cause of drunkenness than 
poverty, the surplus earnings being 
too often expended in drink. 

“That wine and beer are not tem- 
perance drinks, and that the two. 
countries inhabited by the chief wine 
and beer drinkers, and in which the 
wines and beers are of the lightest 
character—viz., France and Belgium 
—are the most drunken; while Rus- 
sia—almost wholly brandy drinking 


|—1s a relatively sober country.— The 


Constitution. 


Everything in nature indulges in 
amusements. The lightning plays, 
the wind whistles, the thunder rolls, 
the snow flies, the waves leap, and 
the fields smile. Even the trees shoot 
and the rivers and streams run. 


“A bird upon the wing may carry 
a seed that shall add a new species to 
the vegetable family of a continent; 
and just so a word, a thought from a 
living soul, may have results immeas- 
urable, eternal.” 


Do well and right and let the 


| world sink.—Geo. Herbert. 
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Here’s a motto just your fit— 
Laugh a little bit. 
When you think you're trouble hit, 
Laugh a little bit. 
Look misfortune in the face, 
Brave the beldam’s rude grimace; 
Ten to one ’twill yield its place, 
If you have the wit and grit 
Just to laugh a little bit. 
_Cherish this as sacred writ— 
Laugh a little bit. 
Keep it with you, sample it, | 
‘Laugh a little bit, 
Little ills will sure betide you, 
Fortune may not sit beside you, 
Men may mock and fame deride you, 
But you'll mind them not a whit 
If yon laugh a little bit. 


—Selected. 


A good thing is told in connection 
with the lectures on theosophy in 
this city. The lecturer, in the midst 
of a learned discourse, asked in sten- 


 torian tones: 


“What comes after death ?” Noone 
answered, and after waiting a mo- 
ment he repeated, with vehemence, 
“Again, I say, what comes after 
death ?” 

Just at that moment the door 
opened, and in walked one of the 
leading undertakers of that city, and 
went demurely toaseat. The coin- 
cidence was too much for the audi- 
ence.— Bangor Commercial. 


— 


Somewhere in the world, tome day in the 


year— 
What year?—-No matter; sometime—’tis 
planned, 


A word will be spoken for me to hear, 
And never another will understand. 


Somewhere—and the world is small of girth; 
-Sometime—and life is a finger-snap; 
However stretches the wide, wide earth; 
However the years on long years lap; 


Be it land I have traversed or land unknown ‘ 
Through time grown weary or time blown 
fair | 
There waiteth that wonderful undertone 
To strike on my hearing, sometine, some- 
where, | 


Harper's Bazar, 


The Telegraph Age tells how a tele- 
graph editor in a Boston newspaper 
office wrote a note of remonstrance to 
the telegraph operator because the 
latter in his copy had entirely dmit- 
ted the letters “f” and “k” where they 
should have appeared. The operator 
replied to this note as follows: “Mr. 
Editor, mistaques are liable to hap- 
pen in the best ov regulated pham- 
ilies and to typewriters as well. It 
is, indeed, a very unphortunate ap- 
hair, but the ‘eph’ and ‘cay’ phell out 
and are lost. This morning I called 
at the orphice ov the gentleman 
phrom whom I rent this outphit, but 
phailed to phine him in. In phact, 
the ‘orphice cid’ says he will not re- 
turn phor phour or phive days. I do 
not lique the loox ov this variety of 
spelling myselph, but will get the 
specials aphter a phashion. I my- 
selph consider this no joque, but a 
serious aphair. Phaithfully yours, J. 


Shall we know in the hereafter 
All the reasons that are hid ? 
Does the butterfly remember 
What the caterpillar did ? 
How he waited, toiled and suffered, 
And became the chrysalid ? 
When we creep so slowly upward, 
When each day new burden brings, 
When we strive in vain to conquer 
Hin’dring sublunary things, 
When we wait, and toil, and suffer, 
We are working for our wings. 


Never a river but brims and fills 

By the aid of numberless slender rills; 
Never a strength but has grown and fed 
With the force of a weakness conquered. 
Never a day but is ruled and shaped 
By the power of a yesterday escaped; 
And never a human soul that grew 

By a single resolve to its stature true. 


—Susan Coolidge, 
Our Lord has written the promise 
of the resurrection not in books 
alone, but in every leaf in spring- 
time.— (Luther, 


jing to his fellow-men. — 
| worked late into the night, so late 


LAN 


The late Aaron Dennison, who has 
been styled “the father of American 
watchmaking,” was a man of an un- 
usually sweet spirit. He was inter- 
ested in his work not merely for its 
own sake, but for the benefits result- 
Often he 


that his loving wife would go and 


One night she said to him: “Are you 
not going to bed at all? What are 
you doing?” And he turned and 
slowly answered: “I am frying to 
make it possible for every poor man 


-|to have a watch”—a result which he 


very nearly accomplished.— Indepen- 
dent. 


Neuralgia 
ATTACKS THE EYES 


Makes 

THE LIGHT 

Unbearable. 

PERMANENTLY CURED 
7) BY USING 


Ayer’s Pills 


“‘My husband was subject to severe 


attacks of neuralgia which caused him 
great pain and suffering. The pains S 
were principally about his eyes, and he 
often had to remain in adarkened room, 
not being able to stand the light. Ayer’s 
Pills being recommended, he tried them, 
using one before each meal. They very 
soon afforded relief, followed by perma- 
nent cure. I am a strong believer in the 
efficacy of Ayer’s Pills, and would not 
be without them for ten times their 
cost.”—Mrs. M. E. DEBAT, Liberty, Tex. 
“T have used Ayer’s Pills in my family 
for forty years, and regard them as the 
very best.— Uncle MARTIN HANCOCK, 
Lake City, Fla. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


000 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush S8t., 8. F., 

Will endeavor te please any who would want 
_ puit of clothing made 
stock, manufactured eeee. 

Woot 


If we do not have in sto:k the pene pt 
tern our customer want, we will go with 
to the wholesale cloth bouses, where he car 


choose from. 
clergymen. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spuz 
Goods, now in stock. 


This old standard publication will 
soon be ready for distribution 


NEW TYPE SUPERIOR PAPER 
PERFECT PRESS WORK 
STRONG BINDING 


No economy of ditto marks. Each 
person has his full name. 


N EW Map of City 


Street Guide 
SEND IN YOUR ORDERS 


Fifteen ;er cent. discount 


Business Directory 
518 Clay Street S. F. 


beg him to “wait until to-morrow.” | 


obtain the best selectio; in San Francisoo t | 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


612 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Cem. 
| mercial Sts,, San Francisce, 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant St. 


CAL, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE | 


FOSTER 


WRAPPINC 


P-A-P-E-R-S 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Market Street, 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 

No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


Cc. B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales [of 
All Kinds Repaired. _ 


WASHING DAY 


It is a little difficult to keep the children 
quiet and attend to duties of the day at the 
same time. 


WHY NOT BUY A NOAH’S ARK? 


It is a source of enjoyment and interest to 
them, and lots of amusement trying to make 
the animals stand. 


WE WILL SELL THEM CHEAP 


18c 
55¢ 
FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
Send to us for Toys 


SMITH'S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT STREET, 8. F., CAL. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


| AT OLD STAND, 
1918 MARKET STREE! 
Ban Francisco. 


GROCERS, 


FINE MACKEREL KITS 
FOR FAMILY TRADE, 
PURE SPICES AND OLIVE OIL 
Sole Agents 


TOP-0-CAN 


Best in the World 


Climates, 


26 and 28 California Street _ 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OvsTER Beps aT MILLBRAR, CAL. 


Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. | 

Stalls 67, 68 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market 

San Francisco, Cal. 


INCORPORATED A D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets # 10,807,666 64 


\ 

\ 

\, 


RD CONN \ 
Losses Paid in 75 years, $72,757,000 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 

General Agent. 
THOMAS E. POPE, 

Assistant General Agent. 
JOHN RUSSELL - City Surveyor 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


W. H. TILTON, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON, 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blood 
ane deg stimulating and regulating its periodic 

None Genuine unless signed “* BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


5B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. — 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. SAN FRANOISOCO 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 

GHURGH BELLS PEAL 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND PIN.) . 
Send for Price and Ca 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MB <. 


‘BUTTER 


pe To ‘Keep in Hot 


JAS, CARROLL, 
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CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 
(Concluded from page 13.) 


er. 
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in which his sisters, the Misses Leitch, 
have been engaged since 1880, and| 


which, as fivancial agent, he shared 
with them for a time. These pict- 
ures he explained and reinforced by 
interes:ing comment as they passed 
over the canvas. He is still engaged 


in one form of missionary work—that 


of raising funds for the endowment 
of Jaffoa College and disseminating 
information and zeal among the 
churches. The College chapel has 
seldom contained so large an audi- 
ence as greeted bim, or a more ap- 
preciative one. Asa missionary les- 
son the exhibition was instructive and 
impressive. Where else could it ex- 
ert an influence deeper or wider 
than here? 

The friends of the church at Villa 
Park surprised Pastor C. H. Long- 
fellow on the anniversary of his 


birthday. After a social chat sand-| 


wiches, cake and lemonade were serv- 
ed. Deacon G. F. Lathrop then pre- 


sented a purse of money, stating that 


it was “a mark of appreciation of the 
good you have done us.” Over sixty 
were present; but, having concealed 
their carriages behind shrubbery, 
their presence was entirely unexpect- 
ed until the pastor was surrounded 
by a group of merry little folks who 
subjected him to a vigorous pound- 
ing. Com. 

The Villa Park church sang 
Lowry’s “Glorious Morning” at Eas- 
ter. 


More than one hundred colored 
men, women and children were bap- 
tized at Fredericksburg, Va., on Sun- 
day, in the icy waters of the Rappa- 
hannock. Several thousand persons 
looked on. | 


MARRIED. 


Si1nvA—ACHENBACH—In Los April 
7th, by Rev. George Morris, Manuel A. 
Silva and Leonie Achenbach, both of Los 
Angeles. 


BORN. 


Staub —At Portland, Or., March 26th, to 
the wife of Rev. J. J. Staub, an 11-pound 
son, 


Yu blishere’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
gecond-class matter. 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and Free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY. Registered Pharmacist, 
Lancaster, Pa, No PosTA.s ANSWERED. 
_For sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Bz Greensfelder & Co,, Wholesale Agents, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


In consequence of winter diet and lack of 
open air exercise, the whole physical mechan- 
ism becomes impaired. Ayer’s Sarsapurilla is 
the proper remedy, in the spring of the year, 
to strengthen the appetite, invigorate the sys- 
tem, and expel all impurities from the blood. 


The Youth's Companion, always good, has a 
way of outdoing itself. The Easter double 
number, just received, is an issue of rare ex- 
cellence. Its handsome and appropriate cover 
is a fitting introduction to its contents. 


ROoMs. —Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE PAcIFIC, 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 


_ Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 


street. Winter styles, new feathers and ribbons, 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 
Market street. 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


Is an absolute necessity,of refined toilet in 


this climate. Pozzoni’s combines every 
ment of beauty and purity. ... 


99 


RUNNINGS 


-Pre-eminently the 


Sewing Machine for Family Use 


Don’t fail to see it before buying any other. 


LATEST IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN FIT 


Send for Catalogue to 


J. W. EVANS" 


1021 Market St.,. San Francisco 
South side, near Sixth Street 


A NEW 


We have added to our ware- 


rooms a complete stock of Car-| 


pets, Rugs and all the latest and 


most approved Floor Coverings 


ture business and the complete 


equipment of the home. 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


17-123 Geary St... - San Francisco 


Nothing Like It! 
Works Like a Charm! 


STEARNS’ 
Celebrated 


N 


Stearns’ Candy Kitchen, 1006 Market St. 


We have a full line of | Opp. sth, S. F. 
Pvre Canpigs 


WANTED! 

Agents to sell our new book. DICTIONARY 
OF UNITED STATES HISTORY, by Pro- 
FRSSOR J. FRANKLIN JAMESON. Needed by 
every teacher, pupil and family; indorsed by 
press and public. Agents selling fifty books 
per week, Successful agents will be made 
general agents. Kic Pay, 


Sure Cure in almost 
every case 


Mass, 


| Embalming a Specialty 


OLIVE TREES 


MISSION MANZANILLO | 
NEVADILLO, RUBRA, COLUMELLA 
PICHOLINE, REGALIS and UVARIA 


LUELLING ALMONDS 


Japanese Wineberries 
Evergreen Blackberries | 


| 4 Complete Assortment of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 


TREES 


Established 1850 Telephone No. 43 


N. GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 


641-643-645 Sacramento St., Cor, Webb 


San Francisco 


Dr. HAYES C. FRENCH 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


Young Men’s Christian Association Building 
' San Francisco, Cal. 
Hours, 11-12 & 1-4 Telephone, South 519 


PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., Boston, : 


ROSE3, PALMS, MAGNOLIAS, ETC. 
| Vegetable, Flewer and Farm 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Descriptive Catalogue and prices on application’ 


Trumbull & Beebe 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
419-421 Sansome St., San Francisco 


Obtained, all PATIENT BtsiNbsS 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote frov: 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING vi 


LAKE & C0.——_, 
411 Sacramento Street 
Importers of and wholesale dealers in 
WOODEN WARE, BRUSHES, BROOMS, 
Feather Dusters and Clothes Wringers 


Agents for the well-known 
White Mountain Ice Cream Freezers 


FHOTO of invention We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references wu. 
actual clients in your own State, County, City o1 


Town, write (0 CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D % 


fy 


Galvanized 


GEM STEEL WINDMILL 


With Graphite Boxes 


Guaranteed more durable without oil than other 
mills that are oiled. Practically requires no at- 
7 tention. Truly a t+EM, and worth its weight in 
gold. Combines beauty, strength, neg a and 
simplicity. Governs itself perfect! is easily 
erected, and is sold on its merits. ade entirely 
of steel and cast iron. Each one — 


NOTICE 


Send for 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed Free 


NEVER 


REQUIRES Full lines of pumps, for hand, windmill aod power 
OILING or use. Pipe, fittings, brass goods, hose, tanks, etc. 
CLIMBING of WOODIN & LITTLE 
TOWERS 312-314 Market St, San Francisco, Cal. 4 


Coast 


Congregational Sunday School 


in conjunction with the Furni-| 


and Publishing Society 


PILGRIM SERIES OR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


— 


WH 


we 


| 


C. Herrmann & Co. 


THE HATTERS, 
328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better value in HaTs or CAPs 
than any store in the city, 


if 
ik 


Send for Illustrate Catalogue, mailed free. 


IT IS THE TONIC OF § NO 


ALL TONICS. f HOUSEHOLD 


Prize o 
i Acknowledged so by every physician. SHOULD BE 
If your Druggist does not keep it, WITH OUT IT 


E. FOUGERA & CO , 26-28 North William Street, New York. 


French National 5 
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